

















. waterways likewise; if he compel us to give him a mile, let 
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wisely spent. The people of this country are not in a humor’ 
to be surrounded by a people who are collectively not friendly 
and who at any moment may become hostile. | 

_ The one bright spot in the whole business is the refusal of , 
Sir Louis Jette and Mr. A. B. Aylesworth—Canada’s Commis- | 
sioners—to sign the award. That they fought for our inter- 
ests with all their might and that the counsel who assisted 
them made the best case that was possible, cannot be doubted. 
The strong but dignified letter they have issued to the public 
bears the stamp of truth and honesty. The only protest they 
could make was made when they refused to sign and left the 
room. The decision of their four fellow Commissioners made 
the award binding for all time, and it probably would have 
been churlish of them to refuse to sign the maps which had 
been used. Probably Sir Louis would have received an addi- 
tional title and Mr. Aylesworth would certainly have been 
knighted if they had made the award unanimous. We have 
reason to thank heaven that their Canadianism was too strong 
to be traded off for gewgaws, and they should be grandly ban- 
queted on their return. 

The effect of this award on Canadian sentiment can hardly 
be estimated. In the street cars, on the streets, wherever one 
meets people talking together, the Alaskan award has been 
almost the sole topic of conversation. Many hotheads would 
have Canada hasten to do foolish things which would be of- 
fensive alike to Great Britain and the United States, but wise 
counsels will no doubt prevail, though we have had a pretty 
hard jolt. We can afford to wait. The French shore question 
in Newfoundland is likely to be settled, as the principal dif- 
ferences between France and England are to be referred to the 
Peace Tribunal at The Hague. Without doubt a tendency to 
discuss Canadian independence is more noticeable than I have 





LADY reader of the front page of “Saturday Night” 
sends me the following “Alaska epigrams:” 
The Lerd gave and Lord Alverstone hath taken 
away; blessed be the name of Lord Alverstone. 
The Eagle may be expected to get the Lion’s share; but it 
has taken the Beaver’s also. . 
If Uncle Sam would possess our land, let him have our 


us bestow upon him our Pacific coast into the bargain. 

The quality of arbitration is twice blessed; it blesseth Eng- 
land that gives and Uncle Sam that takes. 

God save the King! But who will save Canada? 


Faithful are the wounds of a Boer; but the kisses of a 
Commission are deceitful. 

Lord Alverstone maketh a cheerful giver. 

“Thou shalt not arbitrate” is the last and safest command- 
ment of all. 

England expects every Commissioner to do his Canadian. 


And now abideth these three: Ashburton, Alverstone and 
Aylesworth; and the greatest of these is Aylesworth. 


HAT the expected has happened does not make the thing 
any more palatable. No Canadian conversant with the 
simplest facts of the history of Canada and the United 

States expected anything better from the Alaska award than 
we have got. Blessed is he who expects nothing, for he shall 
not be disappointed. We are neither surprised nor disap- 
pointed, but we are sore. When California and Texas were 
stolen from the Mexicans they were not only surprised, but 
e1raged—very properly so. We are well situated to sympa- 
thize with Spain in the loss to the United States of Florida, 
and a century later of Porto Rico and practically of Cuba. 
The Louisiana purchase was not altogether a steal, but some- 
thing very much in the nature of it. Moreover, this is by no 
means the first time that Canada has had to take this sort of 
medicine; by this year of our Lord we ought to be used to it. 
In 1783 an immense territory west and north of the Ohio 
River was signed away by the supineness of Great Britain and 
the shrewdness of the Yankee negotiators. In 1815 by a 
treaty signed at Ghent after the war of 1812-14, Canada, hav- 
ing no voice in the negotiations, was swindled out of a large 
portion of Michigan, the Niagara frontier, and elsewhere, 
which, though conquered and held by Canadians during the 
war, were passed over to. our neighbors at its close. In 1842 
that titled old ass, Lord Ashburton, in deliminating the bound- 
ary line between New Brunswick and Quebec on one hand and 
the State of Maine on the other, permittted a falsified map to 
mislead him, and a large slice of land running into Canada 
like a wedge was given away. In order to get Congress to 
accept the steal, considering the graft not great enough, the 
tricks of the Yankee negotiators were confessed, or rather 
boasted of. Now in order to get from Montreal to St. John, 
the nearest Atlantic port, we either have to cross this stretch 
of Maine or dodge around it, as the Grand Trunk Pacific will 
have to do. Of course Canada was not represented, otherwise 
things might have been different. In 1846 the Oregon treaty 
gave our neighbors the Pacific coast territory up to the 49th 
degree of latitude. Of course this was not a loss to Canada 
then, for British Columbia was not a part of it; nevertheless, 
it is to our present disadvantage, particularly as later on the 
United States grabbed the Island of San Juan. In 1871 Sir 
John Macdonald represented Canada on a Joint High Commis- 
sion at Washington, where the Alabama claims and other 
irritations were being discussed. It took all his time to save 
our fisheries and canal rights, and he paid little attention to 
the San Juan affair, the decision as to its ownership being left 
to the German Emperor, who gave it to the United States. 
Sir John Thompson represented Canada in the Behring Sea 
ease. Of five points submitted all but one were decided by the 
majority of the Commission in favor of Canada, and that point 
led to the giving of joint power to Great Britain and the 
United States for protecting the seals on the high seas, show- 
ing that Canada was quite able to hold her own in a fair arbi- 
tration. 

It is eminently illogical for the British newspapers to talk 
about the Alaskan Commission as an arbitration and that its 
failure would have been a severe blow to future international 
difficulties being settled by such means. The United States 
promised to appoint three “eminent jurists,” Canada to ap- 
point two and Great Britain one. The first element of an 
arbitration was absent, for if the Britishers had held together 
and the Yankees had held together, as everybody knew they 
would, no decision could have been arrived at. With the 
Yankees it was heads I win, tails you lose, for the men ap- 
pointed were not eminent jurists, but common everyday Jingo 
politicians who dared give no other decision than the 
one that was arrived at. Lord Alverstone yielded, for dip- 
lomatie reasons no doubt, and helped the Yankee politicians 
to obtain what they were after, and what they were after 
was everything they claimed. The giving to us of the Port- 
land Canal, guarded, however, at the mouth by two islands 
still held by the United States, which also control Dixon 
Entrance—a thoroughfare from the sea to Port Simpson, 
which was to have been the western terminus of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific—is as empty a concession as if they gave us 
the contents of a bottle and continued to keep possession of 
the cork. If we had a just claim to the two islands they gavef 
us there is no system of logical reasoning on earth or in the’ 
heavens above which would show them to be entitled to the 
two they kept. No matter what may be said of the other 
portion of the award, these two outer islands, admittedly ours, 
even by Lord Alverstone, were stolen from us. 

As has been pointed out by several Canadian papers, it is} ever before seen it. If Great Britain refuses to discriminate 
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better to have any kind of an old thing for a settlement than 
have to go to war, and it has been the settled opinion of 
Canada and Great Britain that the United States would never 
abandon its claim except forced at the bayonet’s point to 
do so. This being the case, Lord Alverstone as a diplomatist 
sacrificed Canadian territory and ports which should have been 
Canadian to retain the good will of the United States and pre- 
vent future international complications. Thus another huge 
hunk of Canada has gone to satisfy the rapacity of our neigh- 
bors, whose land hunger seems to grow as they succeed in 
bullying other nations with the promise of their friendship on 
one hand and a threat of war on the other. The Yankee poli- 
ticians think they have Great Britain bluffed, and probably 
despise her more for being an easy thing than they esteem her 
as a friend or ally. 

That the result of the conference will greatly discommode 
Canada cannot be denied. From the Portland Canal to Mount 
St. Elias the Yukon Territory is cut off from the sea. The 
Grand Trunk Pacific will probably have to find a new ter 
minus, and we will be continually threatened with the removal 
of the bonding privilege on the Pacific coast when we desire 
to carry our goods into Dawson City. Already several leading 
dailies have pointed out that we can make this United States 
victory a very barren one by building a railroad from some 
British Columbia port to the Yukon. As a self-respecting 
people we should undertake this enterprise at once and ask 
transportation favors from the United States for as short a 
period as possible. Indeed, a railroad could be built to the 
Yukon from Edmonton, or the Mackenzie River, and a great 
gold country developed, a country, too, which it is said would 
be of great agricultural value. Parliament is too near an end 
to do any more than vote the funds necessary for the location 
of a railway line. This certainly should be done so that by 
the time the winter session is reached something at least will 
be known of the character of the country both from Edmon 
ton to the Yukon and from British Columbia. Furthermore, 
no time should be lost in taking every possible precaution to 
prevent the United States obtaining any claim to Hudson Bay 
or any of the territory which might control it. Something 
of this sort is already under way. If the plans are not suf 
ficiently elaborate they ought to be extended, and the Gov 
ernment may be sure that no complaints will be made by the 
Canadian people on the ground of expense if the money is 
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in favor of Canadian grain and meat and does not promptly 
settle the French shore question of Newfoundland so that 
Confederation may be rounded, up without importing a racial 
sore, the feeling in favor of independence will grow with a 
rapidity which will astound the Mother Country. If an all 
Canadian railroad is built to the Yukon, Skagway and Dyea 
will become like Tyre and Sidon, a place for the drying of nets, 
for they will do little or no business, their trade being almost 
entirely with the Yukon. With the feeling that Canada must 
be conciliated extending throughout Great Britain, preferential 
trade may be hastened, or the preference we are now giving 
to Great Britain withdrawn. We may be sure that under an) 
circumstances Canada will make the best of a bad job, and 
that the national feeling which has been aroused will not be 
easily put to sleep. 
** x 

Te only thing that in any degree reconciled Canadians 

to the award of the Alaska Commission was that it 

would permanently settle a long-standing irritation. 
Even this seems to be denied us by the latest réports. Sen 
ator Turner, in an interview, said, “The next thing to be done 
is for American and Canadian surveyors to mark the line 120 
miles long between Patnim Glacier and Devil’s Peak, which is 
not defined at present by the decision. I do not anticipate 
trouble.” So all that has been given has practically been 
given in vain, and 120 miles of the boundary remains an open 
question. The United States will probably keep it an open 
question in order that it may be used to extort further con 
cessions, perhaps in some other part of Canada, from so 
called British diplomatists. The fact that Senator Turner 
talks about “trouble” is significant. Probably before we know 
where we are we will be scrapping over this piece of territorial 
line and become involved in as great embarrassment as that 
from which we felt we had been freed by Lord Alverstone’s 
bountiful gift of our territory to Uncle Sam. 


** . : 
HE following short interview with President Roosevelt | 
makes pleasant reading for Canadians who are writhing | 


under the heel of the Alaskan award: “The decision is 
the greatest diplomatic victory of our time.” He does not 
even pretend that it was a judicial decision, but acknowledges 
it as the result of those cunning and crooked negotiations 
known as diplomacy. 


N the thousands of new books that are yearly ground out 
by writers eager for money or fame, few are really 
original: the preponderance are mere echoes and imita- 

tions. Yet the subjects of human interest open to the novelist 
of to-day are countless in number. Social conditions. change 
rapidly in the modern world. There must be many phases of 
life and character which offer the widest scope for romantic 
treatment, but have been overlooked by the makers of fiction. 
So much is this the case that it is always with a sense of sur- 
prise, or even shock, that one comes upon the book that is 
neither conventional nor trite. Such a bsok I recently picked 
up. It is called “The One Woman,” and is a story of modern 
Utopia, by Thomas Dixon, jr., a writer of whom I confess I 
had never heard, although it appears he wrote a remarkable 
book on the negro question in the South about a year ago. 

“The One Woman” is the most stupendously sensational 

novel it is possible to imagine. Both in matter and treatment 
it exemplifies throughout the spirit and methods of daily 
journalism. The author, I venture to guess, is a newspaper 
man—possibly a police reporter—who has become familiar 
with the substrata of society in a great city and has learned 
how to manipulate words and marshal his statements so as 
to get the most vivid and sensational effect in the smallest 
detail. Yet, despite this, he has turned out a book that is 
worth reading by thoughtful people, for as a picture of the 
darker side of our industrial civilization 2nd as an arraign- 
ment of socialistic theories and tendencies, it is a tremendously 
forceful piece of writing, and few who have once got into the 
current of the story will be able to resist its terrific drawing 
power. The author has taken for the central figure of his 
story a preacher, the pastor of a wealthy New York congre- 
gation, who becomes touched with socialistic doctrine and 
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glish Comedy, ‘‘ A Clean Slate.’’ 


sacrifices all his early standards of faith and conduct. With 
this dreamer, his family, friends and enemies as dramatis 
personae, he has worked out a plot so novel in its outlines, so 
vivid in its coloring, and narrated with such vigor and elo 
quence as one rarely encounters in the fiction of the day. He 
has written a book that is a most curious mixture of realism 
and romance, and that exemplifies both the salient faults and 
merits of the modern newspaper style of literature. It is a 
book that in many respects might be attacked as erotic, but 
in its general tendencies it is certainly not immoral. The hero 
is a decadent and all the characters, with one or two excep 
| tions, are men and women without a sense of humor and nor- 
mally in a state of emotional excitement and unstability 
petenge is unpleasant to witness. They are, moreover, people 
who have none too great respect for the seventh command 
| ment. Indeed, the whole story is fleshly and smells of the 
flesh. Yet it is not this feature which commands attention so 
much as the social problems incidentally dealt with. 

As I have said, the book is an arraignment of socialistic 
theory, and as such, though it may not be conclusive, it is 
decidedly suggestive. The adverse comments on this alleged 
political and social cure-all are put in the mouth of a cynical 
city banker, who has great power of concise and picturesque 
statement, with a certain grim humor of unique flavor, as 

| witness the sentence he had carved on the oak mantel in his 
library: 

“Tam an old man now; I’ve had lots of 

trouble, and most of it never happened.” 
This may be taken as a fair example of the banker’s epigrams, 
most of which are levelled, however, against ihe socialistic fad 

The main argument is that the triumph of socialism must 
inevitably destroy the monogamie family, because the family 
cannot exist apart from the idea of private property, and is 
the source of all monopolistic instinets. Children, under a 
socialistic system carried to its legitimate and logical limits 
must belong to the State and be subject to the will of the 
| whole community. Socialist writers generally have agreed that 

} marriage, in crystallizing the sex relations of two individuals 
for life, irrespective of mutual attraction or repulsion, is an 
immoral state, which must be abolished before the reign of 
imeffable justice can be ushered in. I do not for a moment 
suppose that the average theoretical socialist—the doctrinaire 

here in Toronto for example is conscious of a desire to 
break away from established customs and laws to the extent 
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of overturning marriage. Socialists, I have no reason to doubt, 
are as true to their hymeneal vows as any other class of citi 
zens—probably on the average no more and no less. But in 
common with the author of “The One Woman.” I am eon: 
vinced that consciously or unconsciously socialists are logically 
polygamists, or, at all events, hostile in the final analysis to 
monogamy as the corner stone of our present system of the 
laws of private property and inheritance. Socialism is not 
necessarily to be condemned because of this attitude towards 
the institution of marriage, which, like other institutions, has 
changed more than once in the past history of the race, and 
may change more than once again. But :t is well to face the 
question squarely, and to admit the point which this writer 
makes so plain—that between the socialist propaganda and the 
institution of the family as at present understood there can 
be only war, inherent, inexorable, and to the bitter end. _ 


* 
eens the Brantford’ murder suspect, has now been 
committed for trial. This case was from the first full of 
_, circumstances calculated to inflame the community in 
which the crime took place. If the mob spirit were latent in 
the Canadian people it would surely have broken out on th‘s 
occasion. But Canadian respect for law and love of order sur- 
vived a crucial test without wavering. Almost anywhere in 
the United States Kennedy would have been strung up within 
a few hours of his arrest. Here the people are content to 
leave him to be disposed of by the ordinary machinery of 
justice. They are satisfied that justice will be done. If the 
self-control of a democracy is the measure of its civilization 
Canadians have no reason to be ashamed of their record—and 


that, too, in a town where a murderer recently cheated the 
gallows. . 


* 
HE misappropriation of mail bags for tk : 

é ‘ ag: 1e purpose of carry- 

ing franked campaign literature through the mails has 

occasioned some hot talk in the House of Commons. The 
Opposition are accused of sending out tons and carloads of 
printed matter at the public expense by this means, but their 
reply was that the Government has been doing the same thing ; 
that clerks in the departments have been employed for months 
past addressing parcels of political speeches and other eam- 
paign fireworks to the constituencies. Of course all this is 
wrong, and was never contemplated when the law was made 
permitting Members of Parliament and Senators to receive and 
send letters free of postage while Parliament is in session. 
The abuse of the franking privilege has gone on openly, how- 
ever, for years. Beyond a half-hearted attempt to check it by 
the present P.M.G. after taking office, nothing has been done 
to wipe out what has become a scandalous and costly mis- 
use of the country’s postal facilities. Not only is 
a great quantity of mail matter carried free from 
which the Government should derive a revenue, but as pointed 
out in the present instance, the mails are even obstructed and 
legitimate post-office business side-tracked as a result of the 
cheeky and wholly unwarrantable diversion of public property 
by politicians and publishers under color of the franking law. 
Just imagine Dr. Soroule and Colonel Sam Hughes defying the 
Postmaster-Genera: of the Dominion to take possession of a 
mountain of mail bags, the property of the department, but 
crammed full of Conservative literature and held in possession 
by the Conservative whip. Just imagine Dr. Sproule getting 
up and declaring that under the law the members who were 
sending out these bags were strictly within their rights, while 
Mr. George Taylor, the Opposition whip, threatened to keep 
Parliament in session until the mountain of mail matter was 
delivered. The whole thing is scandalous, but equally sean- 
dalous, if it can be proven, is the employment of public em- 
ployees in the departments for the dissemination of Liberal 
party appeals. 

Another phase of the abuse under discussion, which, how- 
ever, was not referred to in the debate, is the abuse of the 
franking privilege by a lot of cheap John publishers and 
authors fortunate enough to live in Ottawa and to have access 
to the rubber stamp of a Minister or member. If I were push- 
ing the sale of a book or working any fake on the Canadian 
public to make money, I would choose Ottawa as my head- 
quarters and get next to some “statesman” who would allow 
me to frank my circulars all over the country under his 
initials. That is the way a good many schemes of a money- 
making character are operated from the Capital at this time. 
It is a privilege which was never contemplated under the law 
and should be restricted to legitimate proportions. 


*« 

~HE people of Ontario, alf on account of a couple of by- 
‘T elections, are being asked to regale themselves with 
another dish of political filth a la Gamey. It is surely 
time for some let-up on this everlasting re-hash of the offal 
of politics. The deeper we dip into it the worse it smells. 
Everyone, so far as I can discover, is heartily sick of Gamey 
as the chief political pudding on the table. There must be 
more important and palatable things awaiting our attention 
farther down on the menu card. If the Conservative cooks 
have not enough good taste or judgment fo throw this stale 
and frowsy dish into the garbage barrel, the Liberals cannot 
be blamed for their efforts to dispel the stench with Crossin 

aflidavits and other unpleasant but necessary disinfectants. 

** 

AY R. CHARLTON, M.P., is a heavyweight on -legislation 
N intended to force people to do things or compel them 
to leave other things undone. He is great on compul- 
sory Sabbath observance; every session for years he devoted 
himself to raising the age of consent from sixteen to eighteen, 
and probably if he had been left alone he would have raised it 
to eighty. This session he is pounding away at compulsory 
voting, but in committee it only found three or four support- 
ers and was bowled out. There are a number of good points 
about compulsory voting, and those disfranchised for six 
years, as was proposed, for not voting, would really have no 
cause of complaint, for sickness or absence or other just 
cause would save them from the penalty. Those who are 
opposed on principle to voting at all would certainly not be 
injured, for the franchise could not be considered of any value 
to them. It would have prevented a great deal of corruption 
and would also have lessened the expense of candidates in 
sending teams to drag voters to the polls. No doubt it would 
have inflicted hardship on many people who live at a distance 
from a polling booth, but these cases would not be very num- 
erous and would be looked upon leniently by the judge or 
officer in charge of the lists. The one objectionable element 
was the application of compulsion to free citizens. I could 
hardly see the force of the debate turning on a question of 
whether the franchise was a “right” or a “privilege.” Man- 
kind hasa right to refuse to accept a privilege, and a priv.lege 
of refusing to exercise a right. The chief question is, Have 
the representatives of the people assembled in Parliament any 
right to coerce those individuals who take no interest in poll- 
tics and whose votes would be almost meaningless? If we 
consider that it is‘ the “duty” of a citizen to exercise his 
franchise we have a better reason for the use of compulsion. 
But even here the argument falls down, for there are many 
duties disregarded by both electors, parents and children 
which we have no business to insist upon by foree or by the 
infliction ot a penalty. For instance, the majority of people 
think it is a man’s duty to go to church, yet if he omits going 
to church shall he be penalized by being refused entrance to 
a place of worship for six years? Compulsion is a dangerous 
thing; it is more apt to do harm than good, and ‘f tried at 


all voting experiments should be made in a eertain number 
of localities which, by a vote, agree to try it for the sake of 


political education and the general good, 
* 


*% 
“HE City Council has decided by a vote of thirteen to 
‘T seven that the new central Carnegie Library must be 
situated down town and not in the neighborhood of 
Queen’s Park, as was proposed. This newspaper was the first 
to combat the idea of either dividing the library into two see- 
tions, reference and circulating, or moving any portion of it 
away from the district where it would be most accessible to 
those looking after either fact or fiction I was never in 
sympathy with the acceptance of the Carnegie gift, which 
appears to have been asked for by some unknown person, but 
the large amount having been put at Toronto’s disposal, it 
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would be decidedly umfair to the donor to split it up either 
to save the cost of branch libraries or to accommodate the 
student section to the disadvantage of the artisans, whom I 
imagine Mr. Carnegie proposed to benefit. Neither would 1t 
be in accordance with the spirit of the gift not to erect as 
handsome a building as possible as a monument to Mr. Car- 
negie’s generosity, or whatever we feel disposed to call it. 
The City Hall Square, with our grand civic pile on one side 
and the Temple Building on another, is without doubt the 
proper site. The buildings already erected and those which 
would follow, together with the library, would make a mag- 
nifieent group of which any city, no matter how large, might 
be protd. All our visitors go to see the City Hall, and we 
would have the most impressive architectural sight afforded 
by any Canadian city. Every argument that was used in ad- 
vocating the old rookeries being torn down and turned ‘nto 
Victoria Square applies to the placing of the library in that 
location. It is to be hoped that whoever has the ultimate 
decision will not poke the library building into squalid sur- 
roundings or into some place where it will have to be visited 
as a special sight. That section of the city must shortly be 
rebuilt, and with the entrance to the Park, Osgoode Hall, and 
the fine structures which in course of time will be erected, 
must necessarily greatly beautify what is practically the 
center of the city. No great danger of fire need be feared if 
there is a large open space around the library, which would 
also be a breathing and resting spot where very shortly the 
greatest crush in the city will be found. 


+ 

HE vigilance which we have to exercise in order to guard 
our municipal rights has to be even more unceasing than 

our watchfulness of those foreign aggressors who would 

like to steal piecemeal our national territory. Those who 
have eharge of Toronto’s business have to fight the Legisla- 
ture lest our valuable franchises be turned over to some cor- 
poration. When the Legislature adjourns the Mayor and Cor- 
poration Counsel must glue their ears to the keyholes of the 
Ottawa committee-rooms to see that no conspiracy gets under 
wy with the object of assisting corporations to put up a job 
with regard to local railways and other public necessities 
which will defeat the unanimous wish of the people of this 
city. After a hot fight the city thought it had won out in 
preventing the union of radial railways carrying freight with 
the city street railway, which would have brought our trolley 
lines under the Dominion law as being “for the general good 
of Canada.” This would have prevented the city having an 
absolute right to dictate the terms as to its own street ratl- 
way and would have probably resulted in our loss of the 


franchise which brings us in such a_ splendid monthly 
cheque, but later changes were made in the Act, and 


the Senate had to be looked after. Then we _ have 
to watch our aldermen, and our members of Parlia- 
ment, and the Senate, and it would seem as if eternal 
vigilance was not only the price of liberty, but a necessity if 
as a people we desire to keep our streets from becoming 
shunting-yards and our homes from being the property of the 
telephone, gas, or electrical companies. And truly with the 
private citizen trying to get rich suddenly and the corpora- 
tions endeavoring to create and perpetuate a system of mil- 
lionaires, the ordinary citizen who appreciates his situation 
continually feels that these “goblins will get him if he don’t 
watch out.” 


* 

HILE our cartoonist seems to have solved the perplex- 
ing problem of who will scrub the children if baths 
are introduced into some of the Public schools, a 
gentleman has suggested to me that the large swimming-bath 
at the Technical School might very well be utilized by large 
squads of children being taken there for a dip, and that a 
swimming master be provided to teach the urchins how to 
take care of themselves in the water. I know nothing of the 
size or condition of the tank, but certainly it would accom- 
modate a number of the schools if not too far distant, par- 
ticularly those in the lower part of “de ward,” which is not 
far away. The suggestion is doubtless a good one, but I still 
retain my chief confidence in a child being kept reasonably 
elean by the teachers persuading untidy mothers to pursue 
the youngsters with a basin of water and a dab of soap. 
Probably the teachers will disagree with me, but I have a 
very strong belief in the necessity of the teacher knowing 
the home surroundings of each youngster whose dress and 
habits indicate neglectful parents. It would not consume 
very much time for the teacher to visit the home of each 
pupil, and a little kindly talk and possibly an example of how 
the youngster could be better kept would do more good than 
all the bathing which could be engineered in the basements of 

the school buildings. 





Social and Personal. 


N Thursday afternoon, on an ideal day, His Honor the 
O Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark re- 





ceived for the first time in Government House. The 

skill and taste which have been lavished upon that 
historic mansion have resulted in such a bright transforma- 
tion that everyone was quite charmed on Thursday. The 
boudoir, in faint rose draperies and palest blue paper, is made 
more beautiful by the valuable pictures and art treasures 
which have been brought from the Clark residence in Welling- 
ton street west, and the suite of drawing-rooms are trans- 
formed into a brilliant and yet homelike vista of beauty. A 
very large and exquisite marble, “Ruth Gleaning,” which 
Mrs. Clark selected from Sommers’ best gems in his studio 
at Rome some years ago, gleams white and pure against the 
soft glow of the curtains about half way down the first salon, 
and facing the statue on the opposite wall is a very fine oil 
painting. The center of the room was banked with a stand 
ef ferns and several fauteuils, leaving a wide passage on either 
side and preventing lingering and crowding. His Honor stood 
beside Mrs. Clark, who wore an exquiste dress of white Brus- 
sels net figured in soft shades in sprays of foliage and flowers, 
and mounted on primrose silk. Miss Clark wore pastel pink 
satin foulard with small black figures; Miss Elise pale blue 
satin foulard with flecks of white and belt of black velvet. 
Both handsome gowns had applications of fine ecru lace, and 
Mrs. Clark’s gown was applied with exquisite black Chantilly. 
The beautiful day and the interest of a first reception com- 
bined with the personal esteem felt for our new Governor and 
his family, to swell the attendance, which was very large in 
deed. From the first into the second, a dream of a 
room of palest blue, and through the conservatory to the ball- 


salon 


room, the callers found their way, the strains of a band on the 
upper landing greeting them gaily on their arrival and mingl- 
mg with the medley of sonorous announcements and chatter 


and laughter. May the beauty of the outside world and the 
elegance and luxury of Government House on this first gala 
day be only a forecast of many bright years of oecupaney for 
His Honor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, was the hearty wish of 
their visitors. The terrace and lawn, even, carefully cleared 
as much as possible from the inevitable debris of autumn, was 
so green and bright that they almost tempted one to wish 
for a garden party instead of an indoor At Wome. Mrs. 
Mortimer Clark will receive on Thursdays from four to six 
e’clock during the season. The reception was prolonged until 
half-past six on Thursday, as it was the first one, and neces- 
sarily most crowded. 
* 


Captain and Mrs. Gilpin Brown and their family arrived 


from a summer in England, recently. The captain left for 
Regina this week, but Mrs. Gilpin Brown and the children are 
to remain in town for a visit, the guests of Mrs. Brown’s 
mother, Mrs. John Boulton. The Misses Hilda and Edith 


Boulton returned with them 
* 

As a “by-by” to the bride-elect, Mrs. W. H. B. Aikins, her 
aunt, gave a tea for Miss Mary Edith Graham’s yeung girl 
friends last Tuesday. The pretty home in College street, 
where Mrs. Aikins has had some of the prettiest teas on re 
eord, was bright with the flower of the autumn, yellow 
dahlias being used in decoration. The girls enjoyed the tea 
greatly and wished many good things for the bride-elect. 

oo 


The Victoria Club ball, which was Friday’s big event, came 
off with much eclat, and the hospitable annals of the rink 
have one more fine success added. The personnel of the Vic 
toria Club has changed greatly since the days of its first 
dances, but the same spirit of genial and noble hospitality 
rules its doings. A number of lovely girls happen to be in 
town now, and many of them could not resist the first dance 
of the season. I regret not being able to do more than admire 
the decorations of the rink and the energy of the club men 
on the committee this week. , 

o 

The marriage of Miss Mary Edith Graham, daughter of the 
fate Dr. Graham, and Mr. Charles Perley Smith, took place in 
the Metropolitan Church, which was decorated with palms, on 
Thursday afternoon at half-past two. Such a bonnie day for 
a bridal is one of the weather man’s best gifts, and the gath- 
ering of interested and handsomely gowned guests appreciated 
it as much as the sweet and happy bride. Miss Graham has 
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during her girlhood gone in strongly for culture and study 
and has had the advantage of foreign travel. She is a very 
charming companion, full of intelligence, and has the admira- 
tion and love of a very nice circle. 
gown of Liberty satin and chiffon, with Brussels lace veil, a 
family heirloom, and orange blossoms, and carried a bouquet 
of white roses and lily of the valley. Her maids-attendant 
were her sisters, Miss Graham and Miss Lucille Graham, and 
Miss Darling of Schenectady, who wore white accordion 
dresses of crepe de soie, white beaver hats with curling ostrich 
plumes, and carried sheaves of red and white roses tied with 
sashes of crimson tulle on which were fastened red roses. Two 
perfectly lovable little flower girls, with white frocks and 
shepherdess crooks twined with crimson roses, led the bride’s 
procession. The best man was Mr. James Macdonald, and 
the ushers were Dr. W. Goldie, Dr. Arthur Wright, Mr. W. 
Gaw and Mr. H. Schell. Rev. Dr. Cleaver, assisted by Rev. D. 
Bruce Macdonald, performed the ceremony, after which a re- 
ception was heid at the home of the bride’s mother, 583 
Church street. Mrs. Graham, in her elegant black gown and 
Princess bonnet touched with jet and tulle, received, and far- 
ther on, amid flowers and green, Mr. and Mrs. Smith, looking 
most happy, received the good wishes of their friends. The 
little shepherdesses were admired by everyone. The blonde 
was Miss Mary Aikins of Winnipeg and the brunette wee Miss 
Dorothy Fairweather. After the reception a dainty dejeuner 
was served, and the bride, being blindfolded, placed a wreath 
on the head of one of her bridemaidens, I may not tell which. 
* 


On Monday afternoon Mrs. Warwick of Sunnieholm gave a 
young folks’ tea to a charming party of girls, with the usual 
sprinkling of the brides whose girl friends demand their pre- 
sence at the familiar reunions. It was in honor of Miss Kathleen 
Taylor Massey of New York, who is a guest at Sunnieholm. 
Miss Massey is looking prettier than ever, and all her friends 
are delighted to see her. The receiving hostesses were the 
young hostess and guest of honor, Mrs. Warwick and her sis- 
ter, Mrs. Shambrook, pouring tea for the girls. The table was 
done with a huge basket of white ’mums tied with pink rib- 
bons, which latter decorated the snowy tea-table, and green 
and silver shaded candles cast a soft and pretty light over all. 
Miss Maddison, Miss Muriel Massey and Miss Mildred Stew- 
art waited on the company. Mrs. Warwick has sent out cards 
for a young people’s evening on next Friday, October 30th. 

* 


The second Dante lecture is on for this afternoon at half- 
past three o’clock in St. George’s Hall, and those who enjoyed 
Professor Clark’s vivid and attractive picturing of the per- 
sonality of Dante last Saturday will look forward with keen 
relish to the discussion of one of his works to-day. Professor 
Clark was at his best on Saturday, and handled his subject 
with the certainty of deep knowledge and the graciousness of 
deep appreciation. To many the great Italian is an admired 
and beloved writer, but there were some on Saturday who 
confessed that their knowledge and imagination had been alike 
fed with an almost novel offering. I was surprised not to see a 
great many more men at this lecture, for an hour spent in 
listening to it would appeal to the ripest intellect. After the 
lecture Mrs. E. B. Osler’s friends in the audience trooped into 
the lodge-room and enjoyed a dainty five o’clack tea, which 
the hostess presided over with kindness and cordiality. Among 
those present were Mrs. Sweatman, the Misses Mortimer Clark, 
Mrs. Chadwick of Lanmar, Mrs. Grayson Smith, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter S. Andrews, Mr. Clifford Walker, Mrs. H. S. Strathy, 
Mrs. and Miss Laidlaw, Mrs. Elmes Henderson, Mrs. J. I. Day- 
idson, Mrs. Armstrong Black and Miss Bell, Mrs. Auden, Mrs. 
Sutherland Macklem, Mrs. Arthur Pepler, Mrs. and the Misses 
Nordheimer, the Misses Cattanach, Mrs. Harry Osborne, Mrs. 
Gwynn Francis, Mrs. and the Misses Cassels, Mr. and Mrs. 
Herbert Mason, Mrs. Ince, Mrs. James Ince, Mrs. Grasett, Miss 
Marjorie Cochrane, Professor Young, Professor Duckworth 
and many of the ’Varsity students, Canon Welch, Mrs. Becher 
and Miss Macklem, Mrs. and Miss Spragge, Mr. and Miss Play- 
ter, Mrs. and the Misses Keating, Miss Louise Strathy, Mrs. 
Leigh, Mrs. Baldwin, Mr. Justice Osler. 


On Wednesday Mrs. Fiske “had a telephone tea at Chud- 
leigh, at which a very jolly party of ladies enjoyed the later 
hours of the afternoon. Mrs. Fiske received in a pretty black 
gown, and tea was served in the dining-room from a tea-table 
made very smart with quantities of deep red roses. Rather 
late in the afternoon the Master and Mrs. Agar Adamson 
came in from a ride, and the pleasant party was even pleas- 
anter. Among the ladies at this informal and charming tea 
were Mrs. Otter, Mrs. Hodgins, Mrs. George Evans, Mrs. Victor 
Williams, Mrs. Magann, Mrs. Cattanach, Mrs. Herbert Caw- 
thra, Miss Beardmore, Miss Louie Janes, Mrs. Reeves, Mrs. 
Campbell Reeves, Miss Isabel Howland, Mrs. Harry Osborne, 
Mrs. A. E. Denison, Miss Gladys Nordheimer, Miss Pearl Mac- 
donald, Mrs. Harry Gamble, Mrs. Darling, a lovely and sparkl- 
ing Irish visitor from Belfast, who is with her husband spend- 
ing a short time in Toronto, and came with Mrs. Gamble, and 
many others. Mrs. Timmerman brought the guest of honor, 
her sister, Mrs. Mackenzie of Montreal. : 

* 

Mrs. Blackstock Downey received again in the ladies’ par- 
lor at the King Edward on Wednesday, and again many callers 
paid their respects. A trim, pretty maid watched for the visit- 
ors and conducted them to the elevator, on quitting which 
another maid showed the way to the reception-room, where 
a butler announced the visitors. It was a really smart and 
seemly way of relieving the ladies from delay and enquiries 
such as are so often met with when paying visits to friends 
en pension in large hotels. 

+ 

Mrs. Charles Mitchell (nee Ross) held her first reception 
since her marriage at her father’s residence in Elmsley Place 
on Wednesday. The graceful bride wore her robe des noces of 
white crepe de chine with lovely lace and transparent collar 
of rare Brussels point, and Miss Ross received the callers at 
the door of the drawing-room. The two younger sisters of 
the bride, with three other girl friends, were in the dining- 
room, where a dainty table bright with gold-tinted ’mums was 
spread with all sorts of toothsome dainties, which were dis- 
tributed by the young ladies. A couple of Webb’s men poured 
tea and coffee and lemonade, and the visitors lingered as long 
as the rush of the opening season permitted over the bride 
cake and good things. Mrs. Mitchell will receive during the 
season in her apartments at the St. George, on Tuesdays. On 
Wednesday evening a number of young people spent a very 
jolly time at the Premier's residence to finish the first recep- 
tion day of Mrs. Mitchell suitably. 

+ 


Mrs. Wallace Nesbitt and her little son are at The Oaks 
with Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Beatty. Judge and Mrs. Teetzel of 
Hamilton, who have come to live in Toronto, have leased the 
Nesbitt residence -in St. Vincent street. Someone tells me 
that Mrs. Teetzel is feeling very much the parting from her 
many warm friends in Hamilton, therefore it will bea pleasant 
duty of each one of us to make her so happy here that she 
will learn not to forget, but to only remember, them to a 
limited extent. 

o 

A very happy family party was at Miss Anna Jennings’ 
home for a few days last week, Mrs. Creelman and her two 
elder daughters paying Miss Jennings a little visit on their 
return from England and the Continent. Miss Creelman, who 
is to come out in Montreal this winter, has grown into a very 
beautiful debutante, and friends in Toronto who have been 
watching her development from a sweet childhood to girl- 
hood, find themselves eminently satisfied with her grace, in- 
telligence and unaffected sincerity. The only regret all feel is 
that Toronto has lost so fair and sweet a maiden. On Sun- 
day Mr. Alec Creelman and his fiancee came also to greet the 
returned travelers, who left for Montreal by the evening 





The bride wore a trained: 


train. Mrs. Creelman has benefited greatly from the Euro- 
pean trip, and is looking forward to a busy and happy season 
of chaperonage. ' 
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Mr. and Mrs. Perceval Ridout and their daughter and son 
left Toronto on Tuesday afternoon at 5.20 for Europe, via 
New York. <A large number of friends assembled-to bid them 
bon voyage on Sunday afternoon in the beautiful salon of 
Closeburn, when Lady Kirkpatrick, looking radiant in a most 
becoming black gown, finished with a very fetching little 
affair of white lace and delicate pink panne on the bodice, 
received in her own delightful way. No matter how gloomy 
the day, Closeburn is the brightest of rendezvous, and last 
Sunday the sunshine without was not brighter than the glow 
of electric lights, while everyone was in good spirits, though 
regretting the raison d’etre of their coming, pour dire adieu 
to Mr. and Mrs. Ridout. Mrs. Ridout looked very well in- 
deed in a pale blue brocatelle with touches of black velvet and 
full white chiffon puffed undersleeves, quite a revival of the 
mode of our grandmothers. Mr. Ridout, ever smiling and 
debonair, equally to the oldest wellwisher, fhe smartesf belle 
and the shyest girl the perfect cavalier, received his share of 
the good wishes. 

* ° - 

When Mr. and Mrs. Ridout arrived at the station on Tues- 
day they found many friends waiting to see them off. Several 
of the past presidents of St. George’s Society came to wish 
the'r past president good-by, and presented Mrs. Ridout with 
a beautiful bouquet of red and white roses. Each member of 
the society wore a St. George’s Day rose in his buttonhole 
and boutonnieres were given also to Mr. Ridout and the 
children, Master Perceval being the youngest member of the 
society. Mr. Scott, the oldest member, was also there to 
bid the Ridouts Godspeed. Lady Kirkpatrick gave her sister 
a fragrant bouquet, and she wore some fine violets 
from Mrs. Cockburn, and altogether the setting out on their 
absence of some years was an occasion not to be forgotten 
by Mr. Ridout and his family. They sailed on the North 
German Lloyd boat this week. 

* . 

A ball is on the tapis for November 26, to be held at Mce- 
Conkey’s in aid of the Western Hospital. The ladies’ com- 
mittee are of the right sort, and they are doing everything 
to ensure the success of the dance. A choice orchestra has 
been engaged and the affair will, without doubt, go off with 
great eclat. 

On Thanksgiving Day Mrs. Gordon Osler gave a small and 
“comfortable” tea to a few of her friends, at her beautiful 
home in Cluny avenue. It was quite small, the sort of tea 
of which one says “just enough chairs,” and sinks down into 
one of them in unwonted comfort. Everyone admired Mrs. 
Osler’s charming menage, and I hear the babies are most at- 
tractive small folks. 

* 

Mrs. Timmerman gave another tea this week, when an 
equally pleasant party with that of last week assembled in 
her home in Sherbourne street. 

* 

Mr. Benedict was in town this week. Mr. Charles Will- 
mott, who has been on a most venturesome and extended trip 
into the terra incogmta of Northern Canada, and caught fish 
that must be seen to be credited, has returned delighted with 
his trip. Mr. and Mrs. Willmott were in town this week. 

* 


A visitor who is being made much of during her visit in 
Toronto, which began some weeks ago, is Mrs. Charlie O’Con- 
nor of. Ottawa, who is looking sweetly pretty and is finding 
out that her old friends, who loved and admired her as win- 
ning May Hughes, are still as loyal as ever. 

* 


A very distinguished list of patrons have been good enough 
to lend their names and influence to the successful introduc- 
tion of the English entertainer, Mr. Clifford Walker, on 
Thursday evening, October 29th, in Association Hall. Among 
those who have promised their patronage are His Honor the 
Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Mortimer Clark, Mrs. Sweat- 
man, Lady Kirkpatrick, Lady Mulock, Mrs. G. R. R. Cock- 
burn, Mrs. Nordheimer, Mrs. E. B. Osler, Mrs. Ramsay Wright, 
Mrs. Harry Osborne, Mrs. George A. Cox, Mrs. Walter S. 
Andrews, Mrs. F. Cockburn Clemow, Mrs. Armstrong Black, 
Mrs. George Allen Case, Mrs. Chadwick, Mrs. George Dickson 
and Mrs. Frederick Law. 

* 

Mrs. Frederick Law’s big tea this afternoon is the most 
important social function, and will fit in very easily after the 
Dante lecture. Commander and Mrs. Law have taken a good 
deal of interest in Mr. Clifford Walker, who brought letters 
of introduction to them, and he will have the pleasure of 
‘meeting Toronto’s most charming people at the reception to- 
day. Both from the cordiality of the hosts and the interest 
of their handsome home, the tea this afternoon will be un- 
usually pleasant. - 

Mrs. Armstrong Black received at the Manse on Thursday 
for the first time this season. Dr. and Mrs. Armstrong Black 
and Master Ian are all very much the better for their quiet 
and healthful sojourn during the summer at their country 
residence east of Lorne Park. Miss Bell received with her 
aunt on Thursday. 

Senator Melvin-Jones came home from Ottawa the be- 
ginning of last week, suffering from a sharp attack of neur- 
algia, which grew so acute that Mrs. Melvin-Jones, who was 
away. was sent for and returned to nurse him. The senator’s 
complaint settled in the right shoulder, and his sufferings had 
to be cuiled with opiates. 

Mrs. Fiske’s luncheon for Mrs. Hector Mackenzie on Wed- 
nesday was a very delightful and smart affair, such as Chud- 
leigh is noted for. Among the ladies were the guest of honor 
and her hostess, Mrs. Reeves, Mrs. G. R. R. Cockburn, Mrs. 
Walter Beardmore. Mrs. Osborne, Mrs. Harry Osborne, Mrs. 
J. D. Hay. Mrs. Byron Walker, and Mrs. Hammond. Deep 
roses in crystal stands were used prettily to decorate the 
table. 

Mrs. Charles Godfrey has returned to Atlanta, Georgia, 
after a long and pleasant sojourn in Canada. On Satirday 
Miss Helen Dick asked some friends for tea to wish Mrs. God- 
frey “au revoir” until the warm weather drives her back «o us 
next summer. 

The Woman's Exchange, 47 King street west, purpose hold- 
ing their annual rummage sale at St. Andrew’s Institute, 
Nelson street. on the 39th and 31st of October, and will be 
very grateful for contributions sent there on either of those 
days, or to Mrs. Hodgins. 92 Pembroke street, any time before 
those dates. 

On next Friday evening the graduating exercises of the 
nurses’ training class take place in the theater of the General 
Hospital at eight o’clock. A reception in the nurses’ residence 
follows the exercises, where as usual a pleasant hour will be 
enjoyed by their guests and well-wishers. 

Mr. Sandford Smith’s engagement to Miss Malloch of 
Ottawa has caused many congratulations to find their way to 
this popular young man. 

It was very regrettable that an attack of tonsillitis should 
have interfered with Mrs. Harry Bourlier’s proposed reception 
on Monday. Mrs. Bourlier is quite better and will receive on 
Monday next. 

Mrs. T. K. MacKeand of Chatham spent a few days in 
town last week, returning home on Saturday. 

Mrs. F. Cockburn Clemow of Ottawa is visiting her sister, 
Mrs. George Capron Brooke, at the Avonmore. Mrs. Clemow 
was at the Melba concert and also saw Mrs. Langtry’s per- 
formance at the Princess, besides being entertained by various 
friends. 

Mrs. O’Hara and Miss Kathleen O’Hara of Chatham have 
come to Toronto and are, I hear, to be en pension here during 
the season. 

Mrs. Ramsay Wright’s tea yesterday was in honor of 
some of the “Everyman” company, and her friends greatly ap- 
preciated the pleasure of seeing these delightful and cultured 
people. 

The marriage of Mr. Severn Scadding of Richmond, Va., 
youngest brother of Dr. Crawford Seadding of Toronto, and 
Miss Ethel Gray, daughter of Mrs. R. H. Gray of 515 Huron 
street, will take place in St. Augustine’s Church on Novem- 
ber 4th. 

On Monday evening a St. George street host is giving a 
dinner at which Mr. Clifford Walker is to be the guest of 
honor. 

Mr. and Mrs. Osmund Cayley have taken rooms for the 
winter at Mrs. Wylie’s in Cecil street. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Howard have settled at No. 131 Madi- 
son avenue, where Mrs. Howard received on Thursday and 
yesterday. 

Mrs. Andros of Port Hope, who has been spending a few 
days in town, returned home yesterday. 

Miss Florence Baird, who has been staying with her sister, 
Mrs. David Campbell, in Montreal, will return home this week. 

Mrs. George W. Gouinlock receives on the first and fourth 
Fridays at her new home, 37 Walmer road. 

Mrs. S. H. Janes receives on Mon Jays after November lst. 
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Ladies’ Tailors and Costumiers 0 


NEW FALL GOODS 


Tweeds and Cloths for Tailor-Made Suits. Fancy Dress 
Materials for Afternoon, Dinner and Reception Gowns. 


MILLINERY—English, French and New York Pattern 
Hats and Bonnets. 














all the latest novelties. _Men’s and Boys’ Gloves. 
CORSETS —The La Grecque and Lattice Ribbon. 


PARIS KID GLOVE STORE 


Il and 13 KING STREET EAST, 
*Phone—Main 888 «ee TORONTO 


OUR 
WALLPAPERS » » » 


Are unlike those usually seen in miscel- ) 
laneous stocks. And not by accident, for we f 
select them with regard to their decorative 
quality, and not because they are pretty to look 
at only. 

The range of designs from’ several large 
English manufacturers which are to be seen 


GLOVES—Our Glove Department is well stocked with E 











only in our stock leave nothing to be desired. . 
Write for our Catalogue of Parquet Floors. ; 
The ELLIOTT &SON@ | — 


Limited 


79 King Street West. 
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CUT GLASS. 
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We have one of the finest and largest The 
cutting shops on the continent. As well 

as supplying the very best quality, we ( 

save you the American manufacturers’ JeG.) 

profit and the duty. = 
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ROSES 


The Most Beautiful in the World 


WEDDINGS are beautified by flowers. 
take charge of all decorations for weddings. 

No distance is too far to send Dunlop's roses. We guaran- 
tee their arrival in fresh condition by express to any point in 
Canada from Halifax to Calgary. ; . 


5 King Street West, : : Goronto 


Our artist will 





CANADA’S LEADING FLORIST ) 5 
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Satisfaction = 
We Give It... 
SUNBURST 
pleated skirts. 
Knife and 
Accordion 
Pleating. 
Hemstitching, 
Tucking, 
Briarstitching. ( 





FEATHERBONE 
NOVELRY MFG. 7 


( 
(0., Limited i 
46 Richmond St. West 
TORONTO 
16 ‘Birks’ Building 
MONTREAL 





NICKEL-PLATED 


BATH- ROOM } 


FITTINGS : 


We make a special ! 

feature of our bath-room 
supplies, including Comb 
and Brush Holders, Soap 
Holders, Sponge Hold- 
ers, Towel Brackets 
with glass bars, Tum- 
bler Holders, Robe 
Hooks, Match Holders, 
Paper Holders, ete. 


Ask to see 


Melchera’s SHOWER YOKE 


attached to any tub or 
lavatory. 
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RICE LEWIS & SON, 


Limited 


Cor. King and Victoria Sts. 


TORONTO 
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NEW STOCKS OF 


Household Napery 
louse Furnishings 


Contain Some Very 


Extra Values 


IN 


Linen Damasks 
BLANKETS. 
White Counterpanes — 


AND 


~ Fiderdown Quilts 
JOHN CATTO & SON 


King Street—opposite the Post-Office. 
TORONTO. 
Katablished 1864. 


TO DRESS WELL 


WEAR STYLISH 


SKIRTS 


WE MAKE THEM 


THE THE BEST 
Best Proof|Guarantee 
A TRIAL OURS 


The Best Skirts are the product, 
both in design and workmanship, of 





The Skirt Specialty Co.) »::' sss; ters rot ga 


64 KING WEST (Upstairs) 


JeG. M1TCHENER, Manager. ‘Phone M. 3249 | played. the home team, who entertained 





Making Acquaintances... 


No doubt you have met some of the Fall 
wiaods! Chilly, are they not? They make 
your skin chap, consequently they irritate 

ou. Meet ** Hooper's Meloderma” and 

nd what a soothing, healing, 
friend to your skin it will be. You can 
make i's acquaintance for 25c. at any drug 
store, or at the manufacturers. 


The Hooper Co., 


LIMITED 


Prescription Specialists & Manufacturing Chemists 
43 KING STREET WEST 











THOMAS’ | 


English Chop House 
30 KING ST. WEST 


Gentlemen only. Thirty rooms 
at graduated prices. Special rates 
by the week. Dining room open 
on Sundays. 
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We are making a special 
display of the new effects 


" Ladies’ 
Fur Hats 


They are in mink, seal 
and sable furs, and the 
styles will be found novel 
and decidedly out of the 
ordinary. The 
are fresh from the great 
fashion centers and will 
not be any 
city on che Continent. 


© 


designs 


excelled in 


You are invited to 
come and see them— 
even if only for curiosity’s 
sake. 


PRICES —$15.00 to $25.90 


J. W. 1. Fairweather & Co. 


84-86 Yonge Street 








ternoon at her 
street. 


home in Sherbourne 


* 


Mrs. G. Clarke Wilkinson (nee Long) 
will hold ‘her post-nuptial reception next 
Wednesday, October 28th, at her home, 
178 Arthur street, from 4 to 10 p.m., and 
will afterwards receive on the second 
Thursday in each month. 





Miss Editha Hirst is leaving on No- 
vember 6th for California, and will re- 


Mrs. John MeArthur of 400 Bloor 1 i 
street west, and her family, are en pen- | Célve with her sisters, Mrs. J. Smart ‘ 
sion at 648 Church street, and Mrs. and| Whyte and Miss Blanche Hirst, on Tues- j 
the Misses McArthur receive next month | day and Wednesday afternoons, Novem- } 


and during the season on the first and| ber 3rd and 4th, at 45 Homewood } 





second Mondays. 


Miss Edith Wilson of Winnipeg, who is 
with Miss M. McDermid, 43 Avenue 
road, for a few days, sails for England 
shortly, to spend the winter with Mrs. 
Knight. 

* 

Mr. and Mrs. W. O. Forsyth have re- 
moved to 369 Markham street. Mrs. 
Forsyth receives on Fridays in Novem- 
ber, and afterwards on the first Friday 
only in each month. 


Mrs. George A. Morrow (nee Graham) 
will receive for the first time since her 
marriage next Wednesday, October 28, 
at her home, 170. East Roxborough 
street, both afternoon and evening. 

* 


The engagement of Miss Lillian Eva 
Payne, daughter of Mr. W. L. Payne of 
Maplehurst, Colborne, and Mr. W. Lacey 
Amy of Toronto is announced. 

* 


The golfers have been luxuriating in 
the most lovely golfing days, such as 
make one dread the near approach of 
winter. On Monday there were a lot of 
ladies out all the afternoon over the 
Hunt Club and Toronto Club links, the 
5.30 car into town being quite the golf- 
ers’ car. Some of those out on Monday 
at the two clubs were Mrs. Vere Brown, 
Miss Muriel Macdougall, Miss Evelyn 
Cox, Mrs. Burritt, Mrs. Bolte, the Misses 
Thompson and their beautiful guest, 
Miss Cambie, Mrs. and the Misses El- 
wood and their guests, Miss Gladys Bur- 
ton and Mr. Harris, one of the Royal Ar- 
tillery Company; Mr. and Mrs. A. Dick- 
son Patterson, Mr. Clifford Walker, Miss 
Yarker, Colonel Field, and many others. 
The cosy five-o’clocker at the Hunt Club, 
when the huge wood fire in the wide 
hearth crackles and glows, is one of the 
most charming hours of the autumn, 
and many are the merry laughs and 
jokes flying about as the tea parties 
gather for this delightful reunion. 


On Tuesday the Toronto Golf Club was 
bright and busy, for those good players 


ton ladies’ team, with their club presi- 
dent, Mrs. Jack Hendrie, visited and 


the golfers at luncheon and were after- 
wards inhospitable enough to beat them 
on the links. . 

The Aides’ Cup was much admired by 
the guests at the Toronto Hunt Club, 
and will, I believe, be the prize of the 
best “good one” in the cross-country 
point-to-point steeplechase arranged for 
to-day. 

* 

Mrs. Fiske gave a very pretty lunch- 
eon at Chudleigh on Wednesday in honor 
of Mrs. Hector Mackenzie, who is visit- 
ing Mrs. Reeves. During the afternoon 
many of Mrs. Fiske’s friends came in for 
tea and enjoyed a bright hour with so 
charming a hostess and surroundings as 
Chudleigh is noted a. 


Mrs. MacMahon gave a luncheon yes- 
terday in honor of Mrs. Hector Macken- 
zie, which was a very smart and perfect- 
ly arranged affair. ‘ 


Mrs. Charles Parsons gave a tea on 
Thursday at her residence in St. Vincent 
street, in honor of her daughter, Mrs. 
La Fetre, who is home on a visit. 


Mrs. Harry Corby and Miss Corby of 
Belleville are visiting Mre. Shedden Laid- 
law at her home in Bedford road. Mrs. 
Laidlaw gave a pretty informal tea yes- 
terday, affording her friends the pleasure 
of meeting her mother and sister. Mr. 
Laidlaw is away on business for a few 
weeks, during which time Mrs. and Miss 
Corby will keep Mrs. Laidlaw from being 
lonely. 

* 

Many a much-tried telephoner would 
bless the authorities of the Bell Tele- 
phone Toronto office if they would 
change “Park” to “West” in the district 
call. Three times this morning I have 
said as distinctly as my larynx will al- 
low “North” and been complacently 
shunted out to the western suburb by 
Central, who says it is a frequent occur- 
rence owing to the similarity of the 
gounds. It’s not much to ask. Please, 
may we not say “West.” 


Mrs. Ramsay Wright gave a tea at 
her apartments in the St. George yester- 
day afternoon, at which some of the 
clever people from the Ben Greet com- 
pany were the guests of honor. A critic 
from Ottawa writes that he found Miss 
Wynn Matheson the most charming and 
intelligent artist he has met in years, 
and to all of us in Toronto his opinion 
carries the endorsation of personal ex- 
perience. 

A very pretty Varsity function is the 
“Autumn Tea,” given by the lady stu- 
dents in the east hall. The Woman’s 
Literary Society issues the invitations, 
and the tea is the daintiest autumn cele- 
bration, with decorations unique and ar- 
tistic, which can be imagined. The ladies 
receive from four to six o’clock. 


Mrs. MacCallum (nee McMaster), 
whose marriage took place quite recent- 
ly, returned from her honeymoon, and 
held her postnuptial receptions this 
week, Thursday, yesterday and last even- 
ing being the time claatad for her 
friends to call. Mrs. McMaster received 
with her daughter, and the bridesmaids 
assisted at the  tea-table, which was 
brightly done in deep red dahlias and 
red ribbons to match. Mrs, MacCallum 
wore her beautiful robe des noces, and 
the bridesmaids their wedding attendant 
dresses, making a charming reception. 


ee 


Mrs. Dignam, the president of the Wo- 
man’s Art Association of Ontario, has 
been paying a little visit to Mrs, Maude 
at Rideau Cottage, Ottawa, and, like 
every guest of that delightful lady, en- 
joyed ‘her stay exceedingly. Mrs. Maude 
asked some friends to tea to meet Mrs. 
Dignam during her visit. 

oe 


eee 


Mrs. Law is giving a big tea thie af- 







avenue. 
* 

Mrs. E. R. Wood will receive at 
“Wymilwood,” Queen’s Park, on the first 
Tuesday and Wednesday of each month, 
commencing in December. 

* 


Mrs. W. S. Kerman will be at home 
at 10 Maple avenue, Rosedale, on the 
first Monday and first Thursday in the 
month, on and after November ist. 

Mrs. John De Gruchy received for the 
first time in her new home, 79 Delaware 
avenue, on Thursday, and will be at 
home each first and fourth Thursdays 
during the season. 

* 

A very pretty wedding was celebrated 
on Thanksgiving Day at Rosedale, 
Whitby, the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
George V. Martin, when their daughter 
Miss Adelaide Louise was married. to 
Mr. Frederick Norman Coombe of Mill- 
brook. <A beautiful arch of clirysanthe- 
mums had been arranged in the dra wing- 


room, under which the wedding cere- | 
mony was performed by the Rev. Ver- | 


non Emory, assisted by the 


Cade. The bride’s gown was of white 


eolienne over taffeta, with a berthe of 











IS ABOUT AS GOOD 
AS HALF A ONE 
WHY NOT HAVE 
THE DIFFICULTY 
CORRECTED? 


Consulting Opticians 





The Culverhiouse Optical Company 


| 


| 


*"Phone—Main 4556 Limited 
72 YONGE ST., TORONTO 





Diamonds 
TOO __._ 


In addition to our very large col- 











lection of Art Goods and fine Jewelry, 
we at all times show probably the 
best stock of fine quality Diamonds 
We do not strive after 


Our Dia- 


in the city. 
quantity but after quality. 
monds are all hand picked personally 


and find a ready sa'e. We simply ask 


your examination and comparison, 


mm 


Wanless & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 


168 Yonge St., Toronto 


Little Things. 


Do not permit the uniform 
high quality of our stock to 
suggest that you cannot pur- 
chase here the inexpe sive 
* little things.” 

Any a:ticle related to the 
j@Weuuwy business, no matter 
how small the price, you can 
buy at “Wiamond Hail,’ 
with satisfaction guaran- 
teed. 


A Sterling Silver ‘“imble; 
al ather Stamp a... Ticket 
>: a Sterli 4 Silver Pen- 
cil. These and hundreds of 
other high grade articles we 
sella 2c each, 


CUFF LINKS-—In Gold 
—Silver—Gun Metal—Pearl, 
etc., we have in great variety, 


No, 919—Price 815.00. 


These are ma:le of 14k solid 
gold with a choice Diamond 
mounted in each, 


“Ryrie " Watches are the 
product of the world’s high- 
eat watch-making skill. 


WITH A VIEW to a 
selection of Christmas Gifts 
later, you will find an inspec 
tion of our stock now fruit- 
ful of many valuable sug- 
gestions. 


RYRIE BROS., | 


Cor. Yonge and Adelaide, 
TORONTO. 


Rev. Dr. ! 

















, O’KEEFE’S. 
Liquid Extract of Malt 


If you do not enj 
your meals and do a 
ee Liged Bt 
's x- 
tract of Malt. 
map 
es 
the Hops insures sound 
sleep, 
One bottle every two 
days in doses of a wine- 
glassful after each meal 
and at bed-time will re- 
store your appetite, give 
i refreshing depted 
ild up your general 
health, 


7. LLOYD WOOD, Wholesale Druggist, 
seneral Agent. TORONTO 
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Prescriptions 
. 


ANDREW JEFFREY, 





Yonge and Carleton Streets. 
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Cards 


Entirely New Designs. 
From 10c. per doz. up. 


Bridge 

Score Cards. ... 
eee 

Duplicate 

Whist Boards. . . 
ere 

New ‘‘ Congress’’ 

Playing Cards. . . 

(Many new designs). 
eee 


Whist Cards 


(The narrow kind). 
Special price to clubs. 
eee 
BRIDGE SETS 
POKER SETS 
CRIBBAGE SETS 
BEZIQUE SETS, etc., etc. 
Everything in Card- 
Players’ Requisites at 


a 6Y St. 
Bain’s x23: 





A Clear 
Complexion 








Nothing is so 
beneficial for 
a complexion 
marred by 
blotches, pim- 
les, blackheads 
and discolora- 
tions as our 


delightful ::: 


Face 








For removing lines and wrinkles and restoring 
the skin they are unequalled. Take one and 
realize how lovely they are, and how rested and 
refreshed you'll feel. 


We Treat the Scalp 


more thoroughly, we are told, than any one in 


town. If you have not had good results elsewhere 
try us. 


Superfluous Hair 


Moles, warts, etc., entirely eradicated by Electro- 
lysis. Satis.action assured. Telephone N. 1666 
for our handsome new book or for appointment. 






Graham Dermatological Institute 
Dept. H. 502 CHURCH ST. Estbd, 1892 


Ls essesnesssssrassesn © 
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Brussels point, veil and orange blossoms. 
She carried a shower bouquet of white 
roses, and wore a hoop of pearts, the 
gift of the groom. She was attended by 
her sister, Miss Lyda Martin, as maid 
of honor, in a sun-pleated gown of pale 
yellow silk; Miss Charlotte Cade of To- 
ronto, who wore white eolienne over 
taffeta, with touches of yellow, and Miss 
Florence Wells of New York, in a pale 
yellow silk crepe brought from Cairo, 
Egypt, for the oceasion. All carried bou- 
quets of yellow chrysanthemums, and 
wore crescents of pearls, gifts from the 
groom. The groomsman was the bride- 
groom’s brother, Mr. Walter Coombe of 
Millbrook. Mr. Victor Martin and Mr. 
Herbert Armstrong acted as ushers. The 
bride’s going-away gown was of castor 
broadcloth, with a chenille picture hat 
to match. 


oe 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Dickenson are 
now settled at 607 Sherbourne street, 
where Mrs. Dickenson and her daughter, 


Miss Mae, will receive on the last Mon- 
day in this month (October 26th), and 
afterwards on the first two Mondays of 
each month. 
+ 
Mr. and Mrs. Drew Smith are en pen- 
sion in D’Arcy street. 
7 


On the evening of October 13, in the 
schoolhouse of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church, Bloor street east, Mr. and Mrs. 
Walter Sparks of Forest road, Rosedale, 
were made the recipients of some very 
substantial tokens of the esteem and 
respect in which they are held by the 
rector and choir, on the occasion of Mr. 


The Largest Sale 


In France, where it MACARONI and VERMICELLI 


made by Le Vve P. CODOU et FILS, and the genuine bears this name: 


P.C@ovou 


See that you get it. Best dealers keep CODOU’S goods. 








Crompton’s 
Style SOS 


Bias cut, low bust, medium hip— 
made of the finest imported coutille, 
white and drab—beautifully trimmed, 
a new and elegant design, a corset 
absolutely unapproached for ladies 

. inclined to embonpoint. 
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SOLD BY MERCHANTS. 
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Sere 
“Crash 
Linenette” 


The handsomest line of notepaper 


- MAIN 2283=——————— 





Jatin & Son 


= 7314 KING ST. WEST 








made to-day—in elegant boxes— 
three colors— gray, blue and white. 
Newest and most correct sizes— 
Handled by 
all leading stationers in Toronto 
and elsewhere. 


envelopes to match. 


Manufactured by 


The Barber & Ellis Co., Limited, 
Toronto. 


By appointment purveyors to His Excel- 
lency the Governor-General 


THE 


HARRY WEBB 


COMPANY, LIMITED For the smartest modes of Hair Dressing; call 
and consult us. i suit your 


| convenience. 
; 


| DORENWEND’S.... 
| 


Appointments made t 
Telephone M. 1551. 


Caterers 


DORENWEND’S 


103 and 105 YONGE STREET. 


For Weddings, Ban- 
quets, Receptions, and 
all classes of enter- 
tainments in town or 
country. 

Catalogue Free. 


447 YONGE STREET, TORONTO 








BRUSHES». 


We Have just received a large shipment of 
English Brushes. Call and see them. 


sk & 





| We have . 









Charles’ Flesh Food, Kohler’s 
Headache Powders, Papier 
Poudre,flitchell’sCornPlaster 





and many other preparations you no doubt have been 
unable to precure, 


| Try a box of Allegretti’s (Original) 
| Chocolates—fresh every week. 


By Clever Dressing 
of the Hair 


A woman can alter her whole appearance completely 
and greatly enhance the beauty of her face 


THE PEMBER STORE 


Provides the facilities for having this done by those 
who know how and by those who have studied 
how to adapt the prevailing fashion to the individual 
needs. Let them show you just what can 
be done, and let results speak through the 
mirror. 


Prescriptions sent for and delivered at any hour, 
day or night. 


W. H. LEE’S 


King Edward Drug Store 
Phone Main 4600. 
Branch—Church and Wellesley Sts. 


Phone N. 103 


Stationery 


Special attention given to the engrav- 
ae Dies and Copper Plates. 
he newest styles in Stationery and 
Cards. 





Pember’s Hair Parlors 


127-129 YONGE ST., TORONTO 











The Corset Specialty Co. 
112 Yonge St., Toreate 


Ist Floor over Singer Offee. 


Manufacturers of Corsets 
ond Remy welts made 
0 e figure by 
Be ee ees 
attached. 
Imported Corsets always 
. in_stock. 
Repairing and refi 
on any make of UOorse 
neatly done, 


MISS E. PORTER 


WOMAN'S EXCHANGE 
47 King Street West 


Sparks’ retirement from the leadership of 









the choir, which he has very successfully 
conducted for the past twelve years. Mr. 
Horace Boultbee, in a very neat speech, 
presented them on behalf of the choir 
with a beautiful solid oak music cabinet 
and a handsome Morocco-bound address, 
while the Rev. Professor H. J. and Mrs. 
Cody aegenenies this with an elegant 
silver coffee set. The schoolhouse was 
beautifully decorated for the occasion 
by the ladies of the choir, and after the 
presentation several excellent speeches 
and musical selections were given and re- 
freshments were served. 


‘L. A. STACKHOUSE 


MANICURING and CHIROPODY 


For ladies, gentlemen and children. Corns, bunions, 
ingrowing nails, and all foot troubles successfully 
treated. Telephone for appointment Main 1882 

166 KING ST. WEST (Opwsite Princess Theate r 














ELL, I’m an auld body 


now, and the story I’m 
going to tell you hap- 
pened long years ago, 
but it’s a’ fresh and! 
clear still in my mem- 


if was born and brought up in a quiet 
Seotch country village. I was never 
bothered much with book larnin’ by my 
folks, but I was a great one for garden- 
ing, and the flowers I reared in our bit 
a ae country was prood o’ them. |! 

e heard tell the Scotch are considered | 
uneo’ guid gardeners. My father was, 
an’ he taught me. When he died our! 
home had to be given up, and I went as | 





nurse to Lord Grosvenors two little | 


daughters, up at the big house, remain- ' 
ing on as ladies’ maid to them when! 
they grew up. 

They thecht a lot o’ me; ’deed they 
did that, for I was a grand hand at the 
hair-dressing. Then, I was young and 
good-looking, though ye wouldna think 
so now. Seems to me an awfu’ peety 
that youth and beauty go as time rolls 
en. But rich folks keep their looks in a 
wonderful manner nowadays, I’m think- 
in’. Ay! Money can work wonders. 

My young ladies were the bonniest in 
the whole countryside, especially Lady 
Marjorie. Her face was a garden; there 
were roses and lilies in it, and forget- | 
me-nots lay in her eyes. Lady Sybil was 
dark—kind o’ haughty like—a gallant 
girl. All the paint an’ powder they used | 
was good soap an’ cold water. As for 
“switches” and “transformations,” and | 
these kind 0’ heathenish get-ups I whiles 
hear tell of those days, they didna even ' 
know the name o’ them. Their hair 
was that thick and long I had hard work : 
to dress it and keep it in good order. | 

We didna lead a very gay life. Lord: 
Grosvenor was a bit cranky, and couldna 
be fashed wi’ company. 

The big house was a fine place: old- ; 
fashioned, with turrets and towers and : 
lattice windows, an’ it was fair smoth- ! 
ered with rich old ivy. The swallows! 
would dart in and out o’ the overhang: | 
ing eaves, an’ on a bright summer's! 
morning, well, seems to me that merely } 











EUCHRED. 


An Auld Body’s Story. 













For “ Saturday Night.” 
BY 8 FNAL 






father urged me to accept him, though 
something in my heart whispered ‘No.’ 
Auntie says father has lost money late- 
ly, and that Sir Francis Anstruther has 
been generous and kind, and that I am 
so lucky to have secured such an eligible 
‘parti’—these were the very words.” 

“He may be eligible,” says I, “but 
there’s baith thunder an’ lightning in 
yon black eyes, an’ he’s no the man for 
you, if that’s what eligible means;” an’ 
I spoke up quite bold-like. 

“I don’t love him,” she kept repeating, 
“though I’ve tried to, for father’s sake.” 

“Of course ye don’t, dearie,” I said 
then, “for ye canna love two men at the 
same time.” And wi’ that she gave me 
a frightened look, an’ her cheeks turned 


|; pale as the gown she wore; for full well 


I knew that the young squire whose 
place lay a mile aboon the crossroads, 
was “cracked” about our bonny young 
leddy. 

“You’re a wonderfu’ woman,” she says, 
“for you never gossip, yet you find every- 
thing out.” An’ my! I felt prood. An’ 
I told her that the squire was the braw- 
est an’ cantiest young man that ever 
rode to hounds, and tnat brought a 
smile to her face, just like the sun on 
a woodland flower. 

“He sold out of his regiment for my 


| sake,” says she, “but he was afraid to 


ask me to ‘buckle to’ (that means mar- 
ry in high English) for he was not rich. 
He was too proud to speak, but the oth- 
er evening at the ‘gathering’ somehow 
he couldn’t help himself—and so—and 
so—” 

I kent her people would think it a 
poor match for the like o’ her, with her 
beauty and pedigree—besides having tak- 
en tea wi’ the Queen, an’ kissed her 
hand an’ all that. I asked her plump 
and plain whatever made her lippen to 
the other, and she bridled her swanlike 
neck and made answer that I couldn’t 
understand these things and mauna try 
to. I didna try to, for I’m one o’ these 
folk who ne’er reach their hand out 
further than they can draw it back, an’ 
these things beat me. She had met her 


‘ true lover,once or twice secretly, but 


when I begged her to confess all she 


aan os — ~~ ey sey Td trembled like an aspen leaf, an’ said she 
ellis Migs ee ager S")' was afraid, an’ I mustn’t betray her. 





ing!—a story book, I aye thocht. And} 
the garden!—with its high boxwood; 
hedges; and every kind o’ color was| 
blazin’ there, not prim-like, as the gen-} 


try generally favor, but just all here | 


and there, and everywhere them sweet, ; 
well-known flowers, an’ that’s the kind 
for me; though orchids and fashionable 
blooms get more talked about, an’ are! 


used at weddings and that now, I be-j; 
lieve. . 
would pop | 
down to the housekeeper’s room of an | 
I'd 


Often the young ladies 
evening to have “a crack” wi’ me. 
sew my patch quilt or knit “cosies,” as 


we called them—cross-over things to, 
I'd tell | 
them stories my father had told us, of | 


wear in winter against the cold. 


their ancestors, an’ whiles I’d sing to 
them or read their fortunes in a tea-cup. 


There was always a lover in Lady Mar- | 


jorie’s; with him she was to ride away. 
But she’d pout and sigh at that—they 
lived ower quiet, she said, for the fairy 
prince to find her. 

But the fairy godmother appeared, 
anyway, shortly after that, and carried 
them off in a fine yellow chariot with a | 
“rumble” behind for the footman to sit 
in. They went to London—principally 
to call on the Queen, and be introduced 
to her Majesty an’ kiss her hand. And 
then their aunt got the fine English folk 
to invite them to balls and gay doings. 
Vse warrant ye, my young leddies took 
the shine out o’ the others, wi’ their na- 
tural beauty and winning ways. 

When the “season,” as they called it, | 
was over they returned, and my! the 
grand clothes were a sight; and their 
mother’s jewels had been divided be- 
tween them—pearls and all kinds of pre- 
cious stones, fit for the Queen o’ Sheba. 

Lord Grosvenor entertained a good bit 
after, an’, of course, did it well. We had 
fine times 

I never lippened to the gossip I heard 
about handsome gentlemen comin’ court- 
in’ my mistresses. ‘“Time’ll tell,” 
to myself, an’ ye won’t find me gabbling 
round. 

But | had seen one comin 
—a tall, dark, black-eyed Sir Something 
er other, and ’twas Lady Marjorie he 


saves 


geyv oiten 





was keepin’ company with, for he’d send 
her such beautiful flowers—orchids and 
the like Now and then 2" ¢ veal 
them in bonny brown 

evenings, but I liked it best snooded v 

a blue ribbon, just in its ordinar’. I to 

her so, an’ she laughed, an’ says she. "> 

do I.” But weel | kent that lauy 

na frae the heart. 


Some time after Lord Grosvenor 
me his youngest daughter was to be m 
ried ere long to a very wealthy Englisi 
baronet. I thocht it sort o’ quee 


had never said a word tae me aboot it. 
Then a few days later Lord Grosvenot 
nad an attack of sky-sky—a_ kind 
rheumatism, anyway (an’ | hope 
kindly excuse my poor way o’ expressing 
mysel’, for it’s awfu’ hard to keep the 
Scotch words frae slipping oot, now an’ 
again). Well, he went up to London to 
eonsult a famous doctor. That evening 
Madge, as we often called > 


Lady 
came down t¢ me, 

She looked a bit worried like, an’ her | 
pretty color seemed leaving her. I saw 
gomething troubled her; she kept push 
ing a magnificent diamond ring up and 
down on her finger. 


see 


“Sing me something, Nursie,” (for 
they'd nicknamed me that), says she. ' 
“Some of your old Scotch sangs.” So 
way ra \ heery ones, “The Laird 
eo’ Cockper an’ “A Hundred Pipers,” 
an’ “Within a Mile o’ Edinboro Town.” 


And then she says, says she, “Sing ‘Jock 
‘>’ Hazeldene,” an’ when I eam’ to the 
words, “A chain o’ gold ye shall not lack, 
nor braid to bind your hair,’’ what did 
she do but fling the glittering ring away | 
off her finger, where it fell ahint—I mean ' 


behind—the tall old clock, with a “clink.” | 
“Let it lie!"ashe cried. “I hate it!” | 
and wi’ that she threw her arms aboot ! 
me an’ sobbed out, “Oh! Ebbie! Ebbie!” | 
} 

} 


(that’s short for Elizabeth, for that was 
my name) “I’m so unhappy! Was ever 
girl more miserable?” 

I soothed her as if she’d been my ain 
bairn, An’ then, bit by bit, out it all 
eame. “I’ve been weak, and vain, and 
he flattered me,’ she said. “I gave him 





my troth—he is enormously rich, and for dishes or onything, at the outside’ piece! It might be 
* a 5S 


it all? 

After that things were quiet. Lord 
Grosvenor was uncommonly good-tem- 
pered, and gey pleased at his daughter’s 
approaching marriage, which was to be in 
spring. 

The puir lamb would often come ben 
to my room. She was a slender scrap of 
a lassie, but ilka time I saw her she was 
thinner and paler. “An’,” says I to my- 
sel’, “wae’s me!” 

* * * * * . 

When the spring time set in I used to 
feel a queer sink-sinking o’ the heart. 
I'd jump at my ain shadow, an’ I could- 
na sleep. So I went ower to my auntie 8, 
for a change the doctor said, an’ my 
cousin took my place for a wee while. 

I mind fine the day I went: the hedges 
were all sprouting fresh and green, an 
the caller air was frae the west, an’ I 
kept humming “O’ a’ the airts the wind 
can blaw,” for my heart seemed lighter. 
My mither aye used to say, “Changes are 
lightsome.” And they are. 

There was a sturdy thorn tree, then 
thick wi’ blossom, said to mark the bor- 
der line betwixt England and Scotland, 
an’ when I cam’ to that (it was jist a 
mile and a bittock from the big house), 
the words, “She’s ower the border an’ 
awa’,” got into my head, and I gang them 
over and over and over again. It’s kind 
o’ queer when—but ye’ll see how it all 
turned out. : 

My auntie was an invalid, an’ maist 
always upstairs in her room. Such a | 
bonny cottage! as sweet and clean as 
could be—its plot in front full of cabbage 
roses, and sweet-william, and wallflow- 
ers, and dusty millers, and bachelors’ 
buttons, when the summer came. And 
we had beehives, too. Then, inside, it | 
wag that quaint, like a picter, with its 
wide old window seats, and the ingle- 
neuk to sit by o’ an evening, and the 
chintz curtains, blue and white convol- 
vulus trailing over them, dim with many 
washings; an’ the old brown jug on the | 
mantelpiece, with father’s ale mug be- 
Ay! picters like that are ne er, 
forgotten. 

Oittimes Lady Madge would drive or | 
walk over and see me, and have tea oot | 
F willow pattern cups sthe’d sic a 
Once he rode over wi’ her. | 


Dear, dear! what was to be the end o 





‘ the 
fancy for. ; 
»oked so handsome in her blue cloth | 








She k | 
riding-habit an’ plumed hat! She was | 
L ‘ome in, but when she gey tim- j} 
mid she was thirsty, he hurried her | 
[ noticed the blitheness was gone j 
voice and the sunshine frae her | 

ace 
[wo days afore the wedding she came 
to bid ne good-bye. I wasna strong 
enough to go to the big house for the | 
grand doings, though I was pickin’ up 

fine 
She’d come through the woods, an’ her 
inic was full o’ yellow primroses she 
had plucked. An’ there wae a big bunch | 
stuck in her broad-brimmed hat. She | 
looked like an angel, in her soft white 
tamboured muslin, only that angels have 

no occasion to wear hats or crinolines. 

“Haste to the wedding,” says I, sort } 
o’ joking-like, an’ she said nothing; but | 
she began to deck up the room wi’ the 
primroses till it looked quite gay and 
bridal like. “See, Nursie!” she cried, | 
lan’ though she smiled bravely there | 
were tears in her voice and in her eyes, 
though I didna take notice, an’ her face 
was workin’ so I felt fear’d for her. ! 
My ain lips were tremblin’. ' 


Then we had some oat cakes and 
honey, bit it was pitiful to see the ef- 
fort she was makin’ to be cheery. 

“What’s that?” says suddenly, 
putting down her glass 0’ buttermilk | 
(she was aye fond o’ buttermilk). [! 
told her “that” was what we called a | 
box-bed—some folks ca’ it a “press- 
bed.” It’s just built into the wall, like ! 
a closet or “press,” as Seotch people say ’ 
for cupboard. It’s a queer bit o’ furni 

j 
i 
' 


she, 


ture, an’ looks like part o’ the 
wainscotting. It has folding doors, which 
stand open at night for air, ye ken, an’ 
the mattress rests on a shelf jist as lang 
as the press. The pillows are ahint short | 
print curtains. (There’s a braw one in | 
the cottage o’ “Robbie Burns”—l’ve seen 
it.) There‘s a’small press, with shelves 


, ed. An’ wi’ that he says, “Pleasure be,” 
/ something or other 


| better find her; an’ as for teiling lies, I | 


, wee white satin slipper lying ahint a 


| jorie.) 
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end o’ that, which opens intil the pas-! sel’—no quite sterling,” an’ I smeckit an’ 


sageway of course. 

To this day the scent o’ primroses | 
brings back tae me the look on her face , 
as she whispered, “’Twould be a good 
hiding-place, Ebbie.” As sure’s death, 
"twas no helpin’ hand she got frae me, as | 
far as thinkin’ went, but I couldna help 
mysel’ saying, “Graund!” an’—an’—I’ve 


never been sorry for it. 
* * 


* * * * 


Weel, I saw the presents. My! they 
were fit for the Princess Royal—fair | 
wonnerfu’, but my Lady Marjorie didna 
fash much aboot them. ' 

The Scotch are unco’ superstitious, an’ 
I’m a firm believer in dreams an’ signs, 
though whiles there’s naething in them, 
However, what happened after this con- 
firms me (as the meenisters say) in my 
belief. 

The night before the weddin’ there 
was a big ball up at the house, an’ I was 
sittin’ up thinkin’ how I’d like fine to 
hae seen them dance the “Reel o’ Tul- 
loch.” 

Aboot twelve o’clock I heard a hurried 
step, an’ then—my sakes! My heart 
went pit-a-pat, for there came a low tap- 
tap at the window, where the can’l was, 
burning. I threw down the sock I was, 
knitting (I mind it was o’ heather mix- | 
ture fingering), an’ when I got the | 
length o’ the door I heard, “Ebbie! Eb- 
bie!” and then I kent. 

In she swept, an’ her eyes were bright- 
er than the diamond stars in her hair, 
but her face was pale—white as the 





pearly satin o’ her rich gown. She threw 
off her heavy dark cloak and sank down 
on it, exhausted like. 

I knelt down beside her. It wasna my 
part to speak first. She grippit my 
hands an’ clung to me as if she’d never 
let go, an’ for a few minutes—weel, we 
jist grat thegither. 

I think we baith forgot she was a 
lady o’ high degree, in her grand attire 
an’ jewels, and I but her servant, in my 
dark linsey-woolsey—for in matters 0’ 
the heart station doesna count, an’ a’ 
the world’s akin. 

The can’l burnt out, an’ the moon rose 
high, ere she let me take her in beside 
the kitchen fire. I pushed aside the 
gathering coal and threw on some peat 
to make a “low” (that’s a blaze, I 
mean), an’ I foreed her to swallow some 
hot toddy (that’s whiskey an’ water, | 
though I dare say ye ken that). It did | 
her a power 0’ good, though she pushed | 
it away an’ called it horrid stuff. 

I put the best lavender-scented linen | 
sheets I could find in the kist on my bed, | 
an’ when I got her finery off and she was | 
resting, she told me she had pleaded feel- | 
ing ill at the ball an’ so got away. “He | 
was enraged at Grouse (her pet dog) 
yesterday,” says she, “because he would- 
n’t follow him; so he kicked him, oh! 
so savagely. He denied it,” she said, 
wi’ her eyes full o’ tears, “but I saw him | 
do it. He is cruel an’—an’ I’ve made up | 
my mind I shall not marry him. I have 
written Jack to come here for me. The} 
other will follow me, I know, to-morrow , 
morning to this cottage, and, Nursie,” | 
says she, gripping my hand hard, “you’ll 
hide me so hé shall not find me, won’t 





you?” 
And says I, “That I will!” 
* ca oo * * * 


I kent there wad be a stramash up at 
the house next morning when they 
found out Lady Marjorie had fled. So I} 
kept looking oot an’ alang the straight 
road. I saw Sir Francis Anstruther come 
driving in hiy high phaeton, sort o’ reck- 
less, for it was just about the hour he! 
should have been married—a beautiful | 
morning’—the sixteenth of May—! 
though there’s a common sayin’ in Seot- 
land, “Married in May, repent it for 
aye,” because Mary Queen of Scots was 
married in that month. | 

Up I ran to my lady, quick as light- | 
ning! She’d had a good breakfast—I 
saw to that—an’ it had strengthened 
her a bit. | 

“Haste ye, my lady,” says I, “for 
there’: somebody comin’ ye’d best no see. | 
Leave him to me. I’ll manage him.” | 

She understood—an’ just for one sec- | 
ond I was feared she would faint; then | 
she pulled herself together, and, thanks | 
to that blessed box-bed, by the time Sir! 
Francis reached our cottage door no’ a! 
trace 0’ the bed, far less Lady Marjorie, | 
was to be seen. Jist like a piece out 0’ 
the “Arabian Nights”—sort 0’ magic. 

Scotch folk are aye fond o’ a joke, so 
I mind whispering, as I closed the doors, 
“Ye may keek through the chinks, but 
dinna sneeze.” 

I felt gey shaky, though, when that 
fierce rat-tat sounded, and in he strode, 
without as much as “Good mornin’.” 

“What’s your wull?” says I, dropping 
him a curtsey; an’ he snapped out: 
“What, my good woman?” 


“What’s your pleasure, sir?” I repeat- 











\ 
(he used a word 
that’s no in the dictionary, I’m sure). ! 
An’ then he began to rampage up an’ | 
down the floor like a daft body, saying 
what a trick had been played him, at! 
the eleventh hour, by that little jade, 
an’ miscalling oor young leddy in an aw- 
fu’ way. 

“She’s in this cottage,’ he says, “so 
tell no lies about it.” 


“If she’s in this cottage,” says I, “ye'd | 


leave that for folk that isna above it.” | 

His face grew as dark as my dress. He | 
saw he’d met his match. 

“Hoity-toity!” he says. - “Ye’re not 
afraid to speak up to your betters, my | 
good girl. Your manners need improy- | 

1» 

“Tastes differ,’ I made answer, feelin’ 
av if I could have struck him, “but I’ve 
met nobody better than mysel’ since yes- 
terday.” ; 

He laughed—an’ then he asked if he 
might look thro’ the house, an’ poked his 
nose here an’ there an’ everywhere. 

I was a bit put out when he noticed a 


chair, but I says, “My mistress left that 
the last time she was here.” (I couldna 
tell a lie aboot it, though I’d have gone 
through ftre an’ water for Lady Mar- 
“It’s a pattern for the silk stock- | 
ings I’m gaun to knit for her ladyship,” 


, Says I, for I was loath to mak’ him sus- 


picious; but I spoke the plain truth all 
through. 

He blustered an’ swore a wheen after | 
that. My! little did he ken how near 
what he was looking for was to him. I 
had never favored him, or I might hae 
felt sorry, for I suppose he loved his pro- 
mised bride in hig ain way. 

Weel, to mak’ a lang story short, awa’ 
he went after a while, sair crestfallen. | 
He flung a crown piece on the table as! 
he was going. “There’s five shillings for 
your civility, my good girl,” says he, but 
I up and sent it spinning after him, I 
was that thrawn. “Keep your crown 
something like yer- 


i 


| The West is still supposed to be ‘wild, I 


, hess, blindness and nervousness are all 


bolted the door. And then— 

There’s no muckle mair to tell. Seems 
to me now, when I look back on m 
long life, I've seen a good deal of sad- 
ness an’ mirth too, but I dinna think I 
ever laughed as heartily as when I shut 
that door ahint Sir Francis Anstruther. 
My certie! but I laughed till the tears 
ran down my face. Maybe it was wicked 
—ye see, ’twas the way we two had out- 
witted him that tickled me. My con- 
science wag clear, though—folk like him 
dinna die for love for ithers—they’re 
ower fond o’ themselves. An’ siller?— 
why, siller’s mighty convenient, but it’s 
a heart o’ gold a woman should look for, 
no a purse o’ it. Love o’ money is a 
cryin’ evil these days o’ gold mines, an’ 
speculatin’, an’ stocks, that the papers 
talk aboot. 

I must be stoppin’, an’ I’ll only add 
that when a true and gallant gentleman 
came for his bride he found her—and 
she, her heart’s desire. 

* * * * * * 
And Miss Marjorie, that’s their eldest 
daughter (her mither’s livin’ image), she} 
ofttimes comes an’ has a crack wi’ me, | 
as my lady used to. I’m going doon the | 
hill noo, an’ it cheers me, ye see. Gey 
often she'll say, “Ebbie, sing me “Jock o’ 
Hazeldene,’ ” an’ then she laughs kind 0’, 
slyly—for I’m thinkin’ she kens an auld; 

body’s story. 


Mostly Men. 
4 writer, a Manitoban, and an 








Anglo-Indian bound for Penang 

were seated in the smoking-par- 
lor of a Canadian Pacific Pullman car. 
The Manitoban was a cheery optimist; 
the Anglo-Indian a pessimist with a liv- 
er, who said he believed Canada’s future 
lay with the United States. This my 
Manitoban resented, and when the Anglo- 
Indian ended a remark with a pious 
hope that Manitoba might some day be 
a desirable country, in spite of her se- 
vere winter, my Manitoban did not try 
to conceal his contempt. 

“Huh!” he ejaculated. “I ‘tell you, it’s 
pretty prosperous right now, sir, win- 
ters and all, and don’t you forget it. A 
fur coat’s a lot cheaper than malarial 
fever anyway.” (The Malay peninsula 
had been described.) 

“Oh, yes! it’s prosperous enough I 
dare say,” replied the Anglo-Indian dis- 
dainfully; “but really when you talk of 
the Canadian North-West supplying the 
British wheat market . . .” and he 
shook his head pityingly. 

“See here,” said my Manitoban, “how 
much wheat did Great Britain import in | 
1902, anyway?” 

The Anglo-Indian shook his 
again. “Really,” he began, “I’m not 
able to state offhand # 

“Well, I am,” interrupted the other. | 
“Great Britain imported in 1902 one hun- 
dred and fifty-one million bushels of 
wheat. In 1902 Manitoba’s crop of all, 
grains was one hundred million bushels, | 
and the total wheat crop was fifty-three 
nillion bushels.” | 


head 





“And how much of that fifty-three 
million bushels found its way to oe | 
land?” asked the Anglo-Indian sarcasti- 
cally. 

“That’s all right,’ nodded the Mani- 
toban; “little enough, maybe. But I’m 
coming to that. During the year ending 
June 30, 1902, the whole Dominion ex- 
ported to Great Britain twenty-five and 
one-quarter million bushels of wheat and 
three-quarters of a million barrels of 
flour out of a total export of twenty-six | 





; million bushels and one million en 


Now, sir, that fifty-three million bushels 
was raised on two million acres of land. | 
By 1910 Manitoba may have six million 
acres of land under wheat cultivation— j| 
the land is there all right—and similar 
conditions to 1902 would mean a crop 
of one hundred and fifty-nine million 
bushels, or the total consumption of 
wheat in Great Britain for last year. 
And take notice, please, I am not saying 
a word about the millions of acres of 
rich soil in the North-West Territories 
awaiting colonization.” 

“Why is there so much unoccupied 
land in Manitoba?” I asked, watching 
the Anglo-Indian ponder on the figures 
quoted as I gpoke. “Are they ‘free’ 
lands?” 

“No, sir,’ replied the Manitoban; “you 
bet most all the free land that’s any 
good has been taken up in Manitoba. 
The railways, the land companies, syndi- 
cates, private individuals, own thousands 
of acres of land in Manitoba, and they 
are selling them every day, cheap, too.” 

“What do you call cheap?” asked the 
Anglo-Indian. 

“Ten dollars to twenty dollars, £2 to 
£4 per acre,” replied the other. “Why, 
land which igs not nearly so productive in 
Ontario sells from $40 to $00 per acre. 


guess,” and he laughed merrily. “Last 
year the official average of wheat per 
acre in Manitoba was given at 26 bush- 
els. Take an average price of 50 cents 
per bushel, and you have a gross return 
of $13 per acre. Farming by figures is 
easy—and delusive—so let’s cut this re- 
turn in half (and that provides for every 
contingency except annihilation) and 
you have a gross return of $7.50 per acre, 





Doctor Knew 





Had Tried it Himself. 


The doctor who has tried Postum Food 
Coffee knows that it is an easy, certain 
and pleasant way out of the coffee habit 
and all of the ails following, and he pre- 
scribes it for his patients, as did a phy- 
sician of Prospertown, N.J. One of his 
patients says: “During the summer just 
past I suffered terribly with a heavy 
feeling at the pit of my stomach and 
dizzy feelings in my head, and then a 
blindness would come over my eyes 30 
I would have to sit down. I would get 
so nervous I could hardly control my 
feelings. 

“Finally I spoke to our family physi- 
cian about it and he asked if I drank 
much coffee and mother told him that I 
did. He told me to immediately stop 
drinking coffee and drink Postum Food 
Coffee in its place, as he and his family 
had used Postum and found it a power- 
ful rebuilder and delicious food drink. 

“Tvhesitated for a time, disliking the 
idea of having to give up my coffee, but 
finally I got a package and found it to 
be all the doctor said. Since drinking 
the Postum in place of coffee my dizzi- 


gone, my bowels are regular and I am 
again well and strong. That is a short 
statement of what Postum has done for 
me.” Name given by Postum Company, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 
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99 to realize in any adequate 
degree what the words 


**Gold Label’? Ceylon Tea 


means to the refined taste is to get a packet and try it in your 


Own tea-pot. __—_i. 
Speedy enlightenment will 





Sealed Packets Only. 
Black or Natural Green. 


result. 
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which leaves a profit, after expenses, suf- , bend in the road, he nearly collided with 


ficient to warrant the price of good 
lands going to $50 per acre within a 
year or two.” 

“And what is the reverse side of this 
picture?” asked the Anglo-Indian, inter- 
ested in spite of himself. 

“Oh, that’s there all right,” laughed 
the Manitoban. “We’ve had bad crops, 
frozen crops, dry seasons. We get a six 
months’ winter, which is gen—u—ine 
winter, all right. In the early days we 
had to team our wheat twenty-five to 
fifty miles to market, and that was no 
picnic when the thermometer was at 40 
degrees below zero. Then the mosquitoes 
in summer, they worry a _ tenderfoot 
some, and oh, dang it! that’s 
about all, I reckon. But still,’ and he 
waved his hand out towards the dark- 
ness, “I tell you, sirs, it’s a fine country, 
whether it’s yellow with ripening wheat 
or white under the bright winter stars. 
Its men are mostly men—those who 
count are—and its women know how.to 
make a farmhouse on the prairie a pretty 
good place for a fellow to get home to. 
It’s a clean, healthy life, gentlemen, and 
a man keeps young on the prairie a, 
long time after he has passed the 50- 
mark, t 

“We’re a long way from the center of | 
things up here, I guess, and maybe we | 
are a bit rough, but that doesn’t count. | 


I’ve often watched the twilight steal | 
along so gently it’s like a dream, and | 
the Northern Lights shoot across the sky 
like a mist of flame. And it’s good to 
smell the spring rains when they start 


' the old earth into greenness, and to 


hear the houk! houk! of the geese over- 
head, saying they are pleased to get 


home to the Northland again. You bet, | 
gentlemen, it’s a good country to live 190 Brunswick Ave. 


in and work in, and I guess it’s all right 
to sleep in when the work is well done. 
Here’s my station, and I'll bid you 
good-night, and I hope I haven’t tired 
you with my talk.” 


And the Manitoban stepped off the f 


car as we pulled up at a station. 


The moving train had resumed its 
steady thud! thud! thud! before the An- | 


glo-Indian spoke. 


° . 
“The Canadian Government 


mayn’t 
know of him,” he said, “but that man is 


& man running as if for his life, and a 
little farther saw a great smoke. He 


! asked the fellow where he was, going, 


and whether the smoke was a house on 
fire. “No,” he said, “that’s a neighbor 


of mine burning weeds. She’s a widow,” 
he said, beginning to move on again, 
“and when I see a widow burning her 
weeds I’m off to a safer place,” and with 
a wild howl he galloped away. 





A little Sunlight Soap will clean 
cut glass and other articles until 
they shine and sparkle. Sunlight 
Soap will wash other things than 
clothes. 1s 





' MASSAGE 


The Art of Massage (General and Facial) Electro 
Massage, Swedish movements, and the Nauheim 
method of treatment for diseases of the heart taught 


‘ and administered. Patients treated at our office or at 


their residence as desired, Reférences the leading 
physicians of Toronto, 


Mr. and Mrs, W. R. Forbes 


*Phone N, 16 





“BEECHAM’S “Vere de Vere” Cream 


| Unequalled as a perfect 


preparation tor the skin. 
| Prevents wrinkles, Keeps 
the tissues and muscles 
of the face in a youthful 
condition. Positively ree 
j moves blackheads, 
} blemishes and 
blotches. A trial will 
convince you. 


| 


° : Beecham’s CREAM 
the best sort of emigration agent they , LETTUCE SOAP, un- 
have got.” He rose and yawned. “I excelled. 

i . in,” i s - Beecham’s Medi- 
a turn in,” he said. “Good nee home's Q P 
night. poo, positive cure 


But I sat and smoked for a while, 
thinking of the Manitoban and the life 
he had sketched. And the ‘train rushed 
steadily forward through the night, and 


I thought of the unseen and as yet un- | 


tilled prairie stretching to the horizon 
on either hand, and tried to imagine its 
broad acres peopled with “men who 
were mostly men.”—H. T, Munn in “Out- 
ook.” 





Artistic and Beautiful. 





The use of electric light is becoming 
so general for house lighting in Toronto 
that it seems almost unnecessary to 
demonstrate the many beautiful etfects 


lighting in the home. The Electric Light 
Company find, however, a very good pur- 
pose is: being accomplished by having the 
art showrooms in their new office build- 


to the public. It is their intention to 
have an exhibit of the latest things in 
electric fixtures there, in order that To- 
ronto people may have the benefit of a 
large variety of beautiful pieces to se- 
lect from. Their wish is that everyone 
who takes an interest in the artistic and 
beautiful should call and see their dis- 


play. 


ssenaetereesailtedideiiaieaaeanaraal 
A Wise Man. 
aan 
He was padding the hoof through a 
prosperous village, when, turning a sharp 


which may be had by the use of electric | 


ing in Adelaide street east thrown open | 


for Dandruff. 
T e Lyman Bros. & CO., 
Limited 


A Superior Skin Food 
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Thacker’s e 

Are you looking for a 
Creme reliable cream for the 
Veloutee face? Thacker’s Creme 
* (Patented) Veloutee has just been 


put on the market after 
two years’ private sale. 
Sold by Burgess-Powell ; 
W. H. Lee, King Edward 
Drug Store; G. A. Bing- 
ham. 
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HIS WEEK WE ARE CALLING 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION FO 


Natural Wool Shirt $I 00 
” 


and Drawers. Fine 


imported 34in. to 44 in. Garment 
Natural Wool Shirt 

and Drawers, double- $ l * 50 
breasted, unshrinkable Garment 


Black and Heather Ribbed Half 
Hose, 25c. pair, 5 pair for $1.00. 


These lines will give you satisfaction. 


WREYFORD & CO. 


Underwear Specialists 
85 KING STREET WEST 













—Parquet Squares in 50 different 


9x 12, and 10,6 x 13.6. Larger 
sizes can be ordered and delivery 
made within six weeks. The 


hardly possible to quote prices. 


Wilton Squares—hardly anything 
like them for hard wear—-in sizes 
9 x 10.6 for $23.00; 9x 12, $25.00, 


In® Kashmir, Turkey and other 
Oriental Rugs we show over 200 


UNRIVALED 
RUG STOCK 


NEW RUGS 


Assortment Greater Than Ever. 


More than ever we are in a fine condition to meet 
whatever calls are made for Rugs. 
the ground floor is given over to our heavy stock of the 
best class of rugs—Oriental and others. 

It can be said without any reservation that there is 
no store in Canada where such a large and magnificent 
stock of rugs is to be seen as here. . 


| 


patterns, in sizes 6x9, 9x 10.6, | 


assortment is so large that it is | 
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JOHN KAY, SON & CO., 


LIMITED 


36-38 KING STREET WEST, TORONTO 
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Kay's 






Very large space on 








varieties, at a large variety of 
prices. 






—We are always getting in, as the 
market makes opportunity, new 
Rugs in Antique Kelans, Sumacs, 
Shirwins, Afghans and Kazics. 







-Artistic lines in Wool Squares, 
equal to anything in more expen- 
sive goods ; sizes, 6x 7.6, 7x 10.6, 
7.6 x 10.6, 10.6 x 12, 13.6 x 15, 
These run at an average of $1.00 
per square yard. 
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BABY’S OWN 
SOAP 


used by particular people 
both young and _ old. 
Keeps the skin soft, clear 
and white. 


No other Soap is just as Good. 034 
ALBERT TOILET SQAP CO., Mfrs. MONTREAL. 


ABSOLUTE 
SECURITY, 


Genuine 


Carter’s 
Little Liver Pills. 


Must Bear Signature of 


LE 


See Fac-Simile Wrapper Below. 


























FOR HEABACHE. 


FOR BILIGUSRESS. 
FOR TORPID LIVER. 


GENUINE mustiwve MATURE, 
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SUPERB ALE 
INVIGORATING PORTER 
DELICIOUS HALF-AND-HALF 


Cosorave Brewery (Co. 


NIAGARA ST., TORONTO 


And of all License Holders 
Telephone Park 140 














Standard Brands: 


India Pale Ale 
Amber Ales 
Half-and Half 
Extra Stoutst 


A Woo in Wood and Battle 


BREWED BY 





















O’Keefe’s Special 


24D SSO OO OSEURSOr~- 


Turn It 
Upside 


Down 


—DRINK IT ALL 
—NO DREGS 
—NOT CARBONATED 


The success attained 1» 
the short time this Ale has 
been before the public ts 
unprecedented. 

A single trial will con 
vinoe, 

To be had ad all hotels 
and dealers. 


The O'KEEFE BREWERY CO. 





Curious Bits of News. 





At a recent London wedding in high 
life, instead of pelting the bride“and 
groom with showers of rice, miniature 
shoes and little horseshoes, made of sil- 
ver paper, were thrown after them. 

* 

A strange freak was found in Vine- 
yard Haven harbor this summer by a 
young woman who was in bathing. She 
saw a bottle on the bottom and dived 
for it. When it was brought to the sur- 
face it was found to contain a live lob- 
ster far too large to have _ crawled 
through the neck of the bottle. It is 
supposed that it got into the trap when 
it was a little fellow and was unable to 
find its way out, but how it got food 
enough to grow on is a mystery. 

* 


To be married three times to the same 
person is probably a unique experience. 
It was the fate of a lady who died the 
other day at Hamilton, Ont. Her first 
marriage, in Scotland, was a runaway 
affair. She was re-married to her hus- 
band when they reached Canada—for 
safety’s sake. In time they both found 
their way back, and the third marriage 
was undertaken to please the lady’s 
parents, who had become reconciled to 
the husband. It should be added that 
the husband pre-deceased the lady. 

* 


The most singular forest growth in the 


world is encountered in the Falkland 
Islands, a dismal region constantly 
swept by a strong polar wind. What ap- 


pear to be weather-worn and moss- 
covered boulders are scattered about, and 
when one of these curious objects is 
seized in an attempt to overturn it 
strong roots are found to hold it down, 
these “boulders” being, in fact, native 
trees which the wind has forced to as- 
sume this shape. The wood appears to 
be a twisted mass of fibres almost im- 
possible to cut up into fuel. 
* 


One of the greatest artistic marvels of 
the world is to be seen in the museum at 
Harvard University. This curiosity con- 
sists of hundreds of specimens of flowers 
and plants formed of glass, but with 
such exquisite fidelity to Nature that | 
they appear to be real, every tint and 
marking, every tiniest detail, being _ 
fully reproduced. They are made by 2 
secret process, the artists being a father 
and son in Germany, who, it is “said, may 
let their secret die with them. As an in- , 
stance of the wonderful workmanship it 
may be mentioned that ‘the very hairs 
which appear on the stems on certain 
plants are reproduced on the glass imita- 
tions. 


Turkey has a race suicide question, de- 
spite the provisions which the Prophet 
Mohammed made against that contin- 
gency. Fifty years ago the rule among 
Turks was to marry young and to es- 
pouse several wives, and as a rule famil- 
ies were correspondingly large. Now all 
this is changed. Marriages are late, and 
in the enormous majority of cases are 
monogamous, while families are becom- 
ing small to a degree which has alarmed 
the Government. The Sultan has recent- 
ly promulgated an irade on the subject, 
abolishing much of the expensive display 
connected with Turkish marriage, and 
condemning present tendencies as : threat- 
ening to depopulate the empire. 





Tr HE Wings of the Morning,” 
by Louis Tracy (Toronto: 
McLeod & Allen), a story 
of love, shipwreck and 

marvelous happenings, is 
one which should not be taken up unless 
the reader has four or five consecutive 
hours to spend in sometimes impossible 
but always thrilling adventure. It is one 


Ee 
TT 


| ward, 
gold mine which makes him immensely 
| rich. It is all commonplace enough, but 


TORONTO SAT 


Mesmerism Up to Date. 


URDAY NIGHT. 





“With the aid of my mesmeric influ 
sleep, causing him to remain rigid, sup 


ence I put the subject into a hypnotic 
ported only by the backs of the chairs— 





—as you can all plainly see.”—“Jud ge.” 





lain of the play, and comes to grief in 
the end, when virtue finds its own re- 
and the cashiered officer finds a 


it is exceedingly readable and will prob- 
ably be as entertaining to the average 
grown-up as “Robinson “Crusoe” is to the 
' ordinary boy.” 





Margaret Sangster’s first novel, “Janet 
Ward,’ met with such decided success 
that she has come forward with a sec- 
ond, entitled “Eleanor Lee,’ which is 
| brought out by the Fleming H. Revell 
Company. 





“Following the Deer,” by William J. 
Long, one of the Copp, Clark Company’s 
new books, is an intensely fascinating 
story of the northern woods, in which a 
huge buck is followed through the chang- 
ing seasons—summer, autumn and win- 
ter. At last, when ‘months of trailing 
have given the boy-hunter some of the 
woodman’s cunning, and when the buck 
is at his mercy, the huge animal is al- 
lowed to go unharmed with his beauti- 
ful head on his shoulders. From the 
moment the trail is struck the same 
characters and animals reappear through 
the entire story. 

Rev. Egerton Ryerson Young’s new 
book, “Algonquin Indian Tales,” a very 
complete and valuable collection of In- 
dian myths and storiesi of Nanabozhoo, 
has been issued in a handsome edition 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company, and 
will find a place in many anthropological 
libraries as well as delight juvenile read- 
ers. 








The Canada Law Book Company has 
issued the fifth edition of Mr. A. H. 
O’Brien’s digest of the Ontario Fish and 
Game Laws. This is a synopsis of the 
whole law, both Dominion and Provin- 
cial, affecting the animals, birds and fish 
of Ontario, alphabetically arranged. It 
embraces all statutes and orders Se Coun- | 
cil in force on September 28, 1903, and is| 


Varied Career of a Novelist. 





Here is the fragment of autobiography 
which Maxime Gorky, the Russian novel- 
ist, immediately put upon paper the 
other day when his publisher asked him 
for some of the facts of his career: ° 

1878—I became an apprentice to a 
shoemaker. 
| 1879—I entered a draughtsman’s office 
| as apprentice. 

1880—Kitchen-boy on board a packet 
boat. 


i 

| 

| 

| 1883—I worked at a baker’s. 

| 1884—I became a street porter. 
1885—Baker. 
| 


| 








1886—Chorister in a traveling opera 
company. 
1887—I sold apples in the streets. 
1888—I attempted suicide. 
1890—A lawyer’s copying clerk. 
1891—I made the tour of Russia on 
foot. 
| _ 1892—I worked in a railway shop. In 
the same year I published my first story. 





kond Mother (who is sure the visitor 
would like to hear her infant prodigy on 
the violin)—Johnnie is so far advanced 
that now we can almost tell whether he 
is tuning or playing—Punch.” 


“Well, I think I made an impression 
on her anyway,” said the automobile en- 
thusiast, as he glanced back at the fair 
young woman lying in the road.—Chica- 
go “Record-Herald.” 


“Why should I give this man a posi- 
tion?” said the Sultan of Turkey. “Be- 
cause he may be very useful in an em- 
ergency,” answered the grand vizier; “he 
knows how to say ‘We apologize’ in every 
modern language.”—Washington “Star.” 


“Don’t you think the amusements of 
many society people are very nonsensi- 

| eal?” “Sometimes,” answered Miss Cay- 
enne, “but not as nonsensical as the 


of the stories that it is hard to put indispensable to followers of the rod and | amusements of those people who amuse 


away until it is finished. The style of | 
the writer is easy and his imagination | 
vivid; he has written one of those tales 
in which many of the incidents, though 
palpably impossible, invest themselves 
with a reality which lasts until “they 
| get married and are happy ever after.” | 
It opens with the wreck of the steam- 

ship “Sirdar,” upon which asi a passenger | 
sails the beautiful daughter of the owner 
| of the fleet to which the “Sirdar” be- 


longs. Colonel Anstruther, who has been 
| unjustly cashiered in Hong Kong, has 


shipped as a waiter, and when the ship’s 
| necessities require it, puts on the togs 
of a sailor. He rescues Miss Iris Deane, 
the ship-owner’s daughter, when the ship 
goes to pieces on a reef during a typhoon, 
and he and the young lady are left for | 
forty or fifty days on an uninhabited 

island, when, naturally enough, they fall 
in love with each other, though the col- 

onel passes himself off as Robert Jenks. ! 

He kills a score or so of Dyak head-hunt- ! 
ing pirates from Borneo who visit the is- 
land, and is discovered, fiercely besieged, 
by a warship sent out in traces of the 
missing “Sirdar.” Lord Ventnor is the vil- 








Busy Doctor 


Sometimes Ove rlooks a Point. 

The physician is such a busy man that 
he sometimes overlooks a valuable point 
to which his attention may be called by ' 
an intelligent patient who is a thinker. 

“About a year ago my attention was 
called to Grape-Nuts by one of my pa- 
tients,” says a physician of Cincinnati. 

“At the time my own health was bad 
and I was pretty well run down, but I 
saw in a minute that the theories behind 
Grape-Nuts were perfect, and if the food 
was all that was claimed for it it was a 
perfect food. So I commenced to use 
Grape-Nuts with warm milk twice a 
day, and in a short time began to im- 
prove in every way, and | am now much 
stronger, feel 50 per cent. better, and 
weigh more than I ever did in my life. 

“I know that all of this good is due 
to Grape-} Nuts and I am firmly con 
vinced that the claims made for the food 
are true. I have recommended and still , 
recommend the food to a great many of , 
my patients, with splendid results, and | 
in some cases the improvement of pa- | 
tients on this fine food has been wonder- | 
ful. 

“As a brain and nerve food, in fact, 
as a ge sneral food, Grape-Nuts stands 
alone.” Name given by Postum Com- 
pany, Battle Creek, Mich. 

Look in each package for a copy of 
the famous little book, “The Road to 
Wellville.” 


' grief in the final issue. 


| Morgan’s 


‘tention to Dr. 
, outlined in his introduction, 

stitution of a special order or decoration | 
“This suggestion,” | 
which will ; 
have the support of every good and loyal ; 


gun. Paper copies sell at 25 cents and 
ethene copies: at 50 cents. 





“Sir Henry Morgan, Buccaneer,’ by 
Cyrus Townsend Brady, will be published 
this month by the Copp, Clark Company 
(Limited). The following is an extract 
from the author’s preface to the book: 
“In addition to my desire to write a real 
| story of a real pirate I was actuated by 
another intent. There are numberless 
tales of the brave days of the Spanish 
Main, from ‘Westward Ho!’ down. In 
every one of them the hero is a noble, 
gallant descendant of the Anglo-Saxon 
race, while the villain is always a proud 
and haughty Spaniard who comes to 
My sympathies 
have gone out to the under Don! [ de- 
termined to write a story with a Spanish 
gentleman for the hero, and a Spanish 
' gentlewoman for the heroine, and let the 
position of villain be filled by one of our 
own race. Therefore I have chronicled 
with pleasure the love affairs of the gal- 
lant Alvarado and the beautiful Mer- 
cedes.” 


“Smart 
Cyrus 


The November number of ‘the 
Set” opens with a novelette by 
Townsend Brady, entitled “The Corner 
in Coffee,” in which this distinguished 
author appears at his best, both as to 
form and substance. The story is a nar- 
rative of love and business mingled, 
wherein Wall street appears as the bat 
tlefield of Cupid. Dr. Brady’s admirable 
literary style adds to the reader’s de- 
light in the plot and characters. 


The Montreal “Gazette” announces 
that Lord Strathcona and Mount Royal 
will present specially bound copies of Dr. 
sumptuous work, “Types of | 
Canadian Women,” to their 
the King and Queen 
the royal princesses. 


His lordship will 
at the 


same time invite the King’s at- 
Morgan’s suggestion, as 


for colonial women, 
says the “Gazette,” “is one 
subject throughout the Empire.” 


Smart Society. 


Mrs. de Flashe (to the Major, 
telling a short story)-——Er—yes, 


| It seems a little risque, 
lady on the other side 

you. The Major—Gad, madam 
just told the yarn to me!” 


Majesties | 
and to several of | 


for the in- | 


who is| 
major, 
but don’t vou think you ought to tell ! 
, this story in a little lower tone of voice? 
and the young | 
might overhear | 
she has 





Mrs. Emmons, saved from 
an operation for Ovaritis, tells 
how she was cured by Lydia E. 
Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound. 


themselves by imagining how society 
| people amuse themselves.”’—Washington 
“Star.” 

‘*T am so pleased with the results I 

obtained from Lydia E. Pinkham’s 
Vegetable Conpound that I feel it 

| a duty and a privilege to write you 
about it. 

‘*T suffered for over five years with 
ovarian troubles, causing an un- 
pleasant discharge, a great weakness, 
and at times a faintness would come 
over me which no amount of medicine, 
diet, or exercise seemed to correct. 

Your Vegetable Compound found the 
| weak spot, however, within a few 
weeks—and saved me from an 
operation —all my troubles had dis- 
appeared, and I found myself once 
more healthy and well. Words fail to 
describe the real, true grateful feeling 
| that is in my heart, and I want to tell 
every sick and suffering sister. Don't 
dally with medicines you know noth- 
ing about, but take Lydia E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound, and 
take my word for it, you will be a 
different woman in a short time.”— 
Mrs. LAURA Emmons, Walkerville, Ont. 
— $5000 forfeit if original of above letter proving 
genuineness cannot be produced, 
| Don’t hesitate to write to Mrs, 
| Pinkham if there is anything 
| about your case which you do 
not understand. She will treat 
you with kindness and her ad- 
vice is free. No woman ever re- 

retted writing her and she has 
helped thousands. Address is 


Lynn, Mass. 












The Ideal Beverage 


should quench the thirst, cheer and stimulate and nourish or strengthen. 


LABATT” 
India Pale Ale 


is well known as a pure and wholesome 
beverage, both refreshing and salubrious. 
a, You are invited to try it, and if found 

satisfactory to you to ask your merchant 
for it. 








With a Twenty Year Reputation Behind Them, 


Dr. Campbell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion 
Wafers and Fould’s Medicated 
Arsenic Soap. 

These World-Famous remedies never fail to cure 
Pimples, Blackheads, Freckles, Liver Spots, 
Muddy, Sallow Skin, Redness of ‘ace or nose, and 
all other blemishes, whether on the Face, Neck, Arms 
or Body. They brighten and beautify the complexion 
as no other remedies on earth can, and the y do it quickly. 
Wafers, by mail, $1; Soap, 50c. Address all orders te 





H. B. FOULD, Room S, 214 6th Avenue, NEW YORK 
or 20 Glen Road, Toronto, Can. Dept. N. 
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Brain Fag « *« « & 
Whether it comes from overwork, sickness, worry, 


etc., there is no op cure for Brain Fag than a wine- 
glassful three times a day of 


TONIC 


Asa “ pick-me-up ” 


WINE 
it is invaluable 


Hupon, HEBERT & Co., 





AGENTS, MONTREAL, 
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St. Leger 
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Is re cognized standard for graceful out- 
lines, superior workmanship and perfect 


| fit, Price, $5.00. Sold by 


H. & C. BLACHFORD 
114 YONGE STREET 


l 
| 
Shoe Co. 


For Fine 
Canadian and 





—=|| YOUR OSTRICH PLUMES 


will look fresh and attractive after 
being cleaned and dyed by us. 
This is an economical and con- 
venient plan. 


American 
Footwear.... 





4 Stores 


110, 210 Yonge St.,92,482 
Queen St. West, Toronto 


Le es 


R. PARKER & CO. 
Dyers and Cleaners, Toronto. 


201 and 791 Yonge » 59 King St. West, 471 and 
1267 Queen St. W hog 277 Jueen St. East. 
hihanes { North 2011, Main 2143 and 1004, 
5 at Park 98. 











J,W WESTERVELT. Chartered Accountant, Principal. | 
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Weil 
| Known 
) Dentifrice 
TORONTO, ONT. 
| A gh-grade u ess hort eee. 4 Sold 
Students assisted to positions. Catalogue free. 5 in Canada 
Since 1854 
| 
| 
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Park 530 


OSTEOPATHY |“ R. P. POWELL 
ROBERT 8. HENDERSON, D0, Whirtwind Carpel Cleaner 


Osteopathic Physician. 
; Carpets taken Cor. 
48 Canada Lite Building, King Street Wes Cle 


ned ; R. ] i 
eaned and Nelaid 


Bloor and 
Manning Ave. 





Osteopathy is a scientific method of 
treating all forms of disease. It 1s both 
BIOODLESS and DRUGLESS. } 

Full information given a 

| the office, or literature sent on applica | 
tion, 


ESTABLISHED 18656 


P, BURNS & CO. 


| WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


— Goal and Wood 
Head Office: 
BONDS for the TRUSTED 


fend Ortice: 38 King St. East 
Fuhelity bende for all pepesns ~  peniiann & of 
ssu and 


oper aieernesre'| RELIABLE STORAGE 


pe yees of all ce ch ‘Telee hanes, FOR HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE 
l 
| 
i 
| 
} 


cheerfully 


i 
All treatments given by appointment. | 
Office hours 10 3 p.m | 
Consultation free. 


Office 'Phone— Main 3642. 
Residence 'Phone— Main 3496, 


12 am., 1.30 








egraph and secret societies of all descrip : 5avh 
tions. Write for particulars. PIANOS oe ADVANCES MADE 
IF REQUI ) 


C. J. TOWNSEND & CO., The Auctioneers 
66-68 KING 8ST. FAST 


The Lendon Guarantee and Accident Co. 
LIMITED 
D. W. Alexander, General Manager for Canada. 
Canada Life Building, Teronte 
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SATURDAY NIGHT is a Twelve-page, handsomely illustrated paper, pub- 
lished weekly, and devoted to its readers. 
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R. BEN GREET, in his address before the Canadian 
Club this week on the drama as it is to-day, was 
very suggestive along certain lines, but in the main 
his remarks were inconclusive and valueless. Mr. 
Greet would like to see Canada more independent of 
the United States in theatrical matters. Also he would like 
to see Canada produce a Shakespeare or Sheridan. A country 
making such progress as ours should produce a drama all its 
own, he thought. This is all very well as an after-dinner pipe- 
dream, but where is the practical value of such talk? It is 
like the frantic calls for a Canadian Jiterature which used to 
be heard a few vears since. A man by taking thought cannot 
add a cubit to his stature, and neither can a people. Shake- 
speares and Sheridans spring spontaneously from the right 
conditions; they are born, not made. The United States, with 
all its wealth and a growing leisured and cultured class, 
has not yet produced a great dramatist. It is absurd to ex- 
pect such a thing of Canada, while the energies of our people 
are even more absorbed in material affairs. There is an em- 
barrassment.of riches in the material which Canadian history 
would afford for dramatic treatment. We ought to have a few 
good political or military plays, drawn from the annals of 
Canada, but these would depend entirely on Canadian patron- 
age; they could never be taken to the United States or Eng- 
land with the least hope of success. This being the case, there 
is no financial encouragement to playwrights to deal in Cana- 
dian subjects. So far as actors are concerned, Canada has 
contributed her full quota both to the American and English 
stage. 

Much more sensible and convincing than Mr. Greet’s re- 
marks along this line was his cheering report that the people 
of the United States are strong in their desire to improve the 
drama—that everywhere in that country there is evident an 
undercurrent of dissatisfaction with present theatrical stand- 
ards. “The people,” he declares, “are sick to death of morbid 
plays.” This hardly jibes, to be sure, with Mr. Greet’s criti- 
cism of the “American” stage as it is, nor with his experience 
im seeing children sent in shoals to see an indecent problem 
play in a United States city. Yet to Canadians it is glad tid- 
ings. There is no denying that theatrically our country is an 
annex of the United States, and if any good thing happens to 
or on the stage there we are bound to benefit very directly. If 
the “Americans” are as yearnful as Mr. Greet declares for a 
better stage and a purer drama, it should not take them long 
to make their wants effective. 

* * * 

The Jules Grau Opera Company have played to good busi- 
ness this week at the Grand in Sousa’s “E] Capitan” and “The 
Wizard of the Nile.” It is a competent organization of singers 
and actors. 


pearance of the costumes. Tompkins, the monologist, re- 
deems the first part of his turn by concluding with a clever 
Italian impersonation. The Albano musical troupe is a 
clever aggregation and their execution on the concertinas is 
marvelous indeed. Several good pictures are shown by the 
kinetograph in conclusion. . 
* * * 

Seldom, if ever, has Toronto seen anything in musical 
comedy to surpass “A Chinese Honeymoon,” that bright Eng- 
lish success presented here last spring, and again this week, 
at the Princess Theater. It is one of the few pieces of the 
kind that attracts practically the same audience for two sea- 
sons in succession, and even with an inferior cast would in all 
probability draw a crowd. With the present company it is 
beyond criticism from the standpoint of the average theater- 
goer, and it is the average theater-goer that players generally 
aim to satisfy. A sketch of the plot was given in this col- 
umn of last week. To begin with, the creators of “A Chin- 
ese Honeymoon” have succeeded in producing it with a style 
distinctly its own. It has a gorgeousness that must appeal 
to the artistic eye, music acceptable to the musical ear, and 
the actors spare no effort to do their several parts satis- 
factorily. The principal hit is certainly scored by Miss Katie 
Barry, who, in place of Toby Claude of last season’s fame. 
takes the part of Fi Fi. Her appearance is invariably the 
signal for roars of laughter, and the clever little comedienne 
never wearies in her honest and most successful attempts to 
please. Mr. Fred W. Mace as Mr. Samuel Pineapple is par- 
ticularly good, his rendering of “Mr. Dooley” making a de- 
cided impression on the amused audiences. Mr. Claude 
Brooke as Chippee Chop, Lord Chancellor; Mr. William Pru- 
ette as Hi Lung, Lord High Admiral; Mr. George Broderick 
as Hang Chow, Emperor of Ylang Ylang, and Mr. Benjamin 
Howard as Tom Hatherton, constitute able support. The 
role of Mrs. Pineapple is taken by Miss Violet Dale; that of 
Soo Soo, the Emperor’s niece, by Miss Mary Conwell, and both 
are admirably suited to the parta assigned them, while Miss 
Mabella Baker as Mrs. Brown, the official mother-in-law, is 
good, and the whole ensemble acceptable. 

* * * 


A Canadian gentleman remarked the other day, in speaking 
of a certain wealthy “American” who is noted for his Shy 
lockian propensities, “Trust him; he’ll get his pound ‘of flesh 
every time. Those Yankees always do.” That may be. Our 
cousins flourishing under Uncle Sam’s flag are no fools. They 
certainly do know how to get the worth of their money, and 
why not? After all, is not the whole world run on the same 
basis? If “Americans” have the gift of manipulation of all! 
things that come to their nets in a greater degree than some 
other less fortunate people, why should they not make use of 
it? They do, and far be it from us—broad-minded Canadians 
as we think ourselves—to harbor resentment because they oc- 
casionally seem to get the best of things. Money’s worth! 
Does the rule work regarding the smaller as well as the 
greater things of life? If so, Canadian gentleman, listen to this: 
The very evening after you had indulged in your disparaging 
comments on our friends across the border, even waxed warm 
and grew decidedly nettled in the flow of eloquence, I saw 
you, seated comfortably in a box at the Princess, and, good 


oa a * 


It is said that when the Jersey Lily secured an option on 
“Mrs. Deering’s Divorce” last year in London she did not 
think much of it. The majority of those who saw her in this 
play last week in Toronto are puzzled to know why Mrs. Lang- 
try changed her first opinion. The value of Mr. Fendall’s play, 
if it has any value, lies not so much in its plot and situations 
as in the smart dialogue and amusing society talk which, how- 
ever, is confined to the first part of the play and peters out 
towards the end. Mr. and Mrs. Deering have been separated 
by the courts, and after a time each is about to remarry. She 
is to wed a society youth who has been following her about 
for months; he is to marry a spinster of forty hard summers, 
who is not in love with him, but finds he is the only man who 
is willing to take her face and her fortune. The spinster, wise 
in her maturity, thinks it well to get a “character” from Deer- 
ing’s last place, so to speak, and comes to the divorced Mrs. 
Deering to enquire as to her former husband’s general] habits. 
Her coming and Deering’s chance arrival start some capital 
comedy scenes, and, needless to say, by the time the curtain is 
ready to be rung down Captain Deering and his divorced wife 
are reunited. In the last act, Mr. Fendall transports all his 
people to a dressmaker’s shop in Bond street, where the much- 
heralded and widely advertised disrobing scene, which is 
strongly reminiscent of a similar scene in Sardou’s “Divor- 
cons,” takes place, virtuously screened from the curious eyes 


of the audience. The ending of the play is frightfully flat and 
banal. 
» ° * 


A subscriber sends the following lines on “Everyman:” 


It is the time that knowledge leaps and bounds, 
With rapid stride, like hare before the hounds, 
And thus we seekers after her are led 
A merry chase, to catch her on ahead. 
But not alone in books is knowledge found, 
We see it spread before us, in the ground. 
The heavens tell of it, and man his part 
Does not rebel to play, with all his heart. 
A seeker after knowledge, I me hied 
To Massey Hall, where Houston doth bestride, 
Urged on by Hughes, instructor of the youth. 
I went to see upon the stage, forsooth, 
The picture of one’s life—aye, more, and death 
For, lo, he came to point to grave beneath. 
I learned a lesson, that (although ’tis said 
It is the woman that this age hath led, 
For woman’s rights are ever to the front, 
And woman’s lefts the males to take are wont), 
I ne’er went forth to learn, for lo, I see 
That Everyman’s a woman—yes, a “she.” 

. * * 


oe SSS 
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An enjoyable programme is offered at Shea’s this week. 
Rice & Cady, the old-time favorites, appear again. Their act 
is new and very entertaining, although not nearly as good 
as the old turn. Thurston, the illusionist, performs a series 
of tricks which are startling im their seeming reality. Mr. 
Thurston’s surroundings lend an extremely Oriental charm, 
and the assistants are well-trained acquisitions. Gehrue and 
Ford’s dancing is an artistic effort, and their costumes are 
pretty and novel. Mademoiselle Christina’s monkeys are not 
very well trained and the creatures are all so diminutive 
and pathetic looking that one hates to think of the tragedies THE HEALTH OFFICER AND SCHOOL 
that evidently occur at rehearsals. The Misses Delmore pre- James L. Hughes (in an interview) : 
sent*one of the most refined and attractive turns of the sea-| schools. 





son, the only real drawback being the somewhat shabby ap-j} gracious! 





MISS DRINA DE WOLFE, 
A celebrated beauty and an actress of promising talent, who will appear with Miss Millward in “A Clean Slate” at the 
Princess the coming week. 
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(knowing that you’ve been everywhere and seen 
everything, I can afford to risk the query), were you never at 
the theater before? The worth of one’s money? Surely you 
got value for every farthing that night. Like the small boy 
at the Zoo, you endeavored, with the rest of the crowd, to put 
the performers through their “facings” again and again, with 
no regard for said performers, to say nothing of—appearances. 
The latter, be it said, you generally study rather faithfully, now 
don’t you? and why shouldn’t you if you want to? But, hon- 
estly, on this occasion your enthusiasm led to a discussion. A 
Toronto audience, as a rule, is one likely to impress an out- 
sider with a sense of its intelligence and caste, but zounds! 
when that everlasting encore craze takes possession of it it seems 
changed in some unaccountable way. And, Friend Canadian, 
would you. believe it, on the evening in question an “Ameri- 
can” woman sat next me, and a pretty girl who was with 
her remarked (indicating you!), “What a good-looking man 
that is,” adding, “Wonder who he is?” Her companion an- 
swered, “Whoever he is, he certainly seems desirous of getting 
the worth of his money!!” And that of you, above all people; 
that of a Canadian from an “American.” And all because 
you sat there and joined in the clapping, clapping, clapping 
that greeted one “hit” after another. It is really a pleasure 
to see such sincere appreciation displayed when it is merited, 
but when it is not, what then? It must simply be the result 
of habit. 


* * * 


Mrs. Fiske, the most popular actress who visits “‘oronto, 
has been selected by Manager A. J. Small to open his beautiful 
new Majestic Theater on the site of the old Toronto Opera 
House. Her engagement may be regarded as foremost in im- 
portance among the dramatic events of the season here. Mrs. 
Fiske will be seen in her magnificent production of Paul 
Heyse’s drama, “Mary of Magdala,” adapted into English by 
William Winter. This play has proven the greatest success of 
Mrs. Fiske’s career, and no stage offering his been more widely 
and more favorably discussed. “Mary of Magdala” ran for 
twelve weeks last season at Mrs. Fiske’s New York theater, the 
Manhattan, and has also been presented in Boston, Chicago, 
and other large cities with equal success. This seasonit had a 
supplementary run in New York that ended only last Satur- 
day. Mrs. Fiske’s portrayal of the Magdalen is said te be a 
marvelous study in emotional transition, and is deeply human 
and appealing. From a pictorial viewpoint the production has 
been said to surpass anything the American stage has known. 
The same company that supported Mrs. Fiske in New York 
will be seen here. About one hundred persons are included in 
the cast. 

* * * 

For next week Mr. Shea promises an exceptionally strong 
bill, which will include Yorke and Adams, Edwin Latell, Eddie 
Girard and Jessie Gardner, Wallno and Marinette, Pauline 
Moran, the Lovitts, and Ziska and King. 


* * * 


Prominent in the company supporting Miss Jessie Mill- 
ward at the Princess next week, is Miss Drina De Wolfe, 
who was a member of Henry Miller’s company last season, 
and wherever she appeared she attracted unusual attention 
because of her commanding appearance, her beauty, and her 
graceful carriage, as well as her genuine dramatic talents. 








INSPEC TOR AS KNIGHTS COMMANDERS OF THE BATH. 
[ quite agree with Dr. Sheard that there should be baths in some of the Public 


Miss De Wolfe has been described as looking like Mrs., Patrick 

Campbell might have looked ten years ago. She is a splendid 

foil for Miss Millward in “A Clean Slate,” for while the star 

wears some stunning costumes, Miss De Wolfe clothes her 

radiant beauty in the simplest of cotton gowns, as she has 

the role of a farm servant. 
* * * 

“A drama of strong human interest, with a central theme 
of love and jealousy, and enough sword play and adventurous 
intrigue to stir the pulse and quicken the emotions, and pre- 
sented withal in a manner fully abreast with all the improved 
devices and, beautiful effects of modern stage craft”—such is 
“The Pride of Jennico,” James K. Hackett’s great success, 
which will be given at the Grand Opera House next week under 
the management of Percy Sage, who has secured all the rights 
to the play by contract with Daniel Frohman. He promises a 
scenic equipment which shall be all new and an exact copy of 
the elaborate mise-en-scene at the Criterion Theater during 
its New York run, and a company which had the advantage of 
long rehearsals at the home theater in New. York under the 
supervision of one of Mr. Frohman’s stage managers. Edward 
R. Mawson, who is well known for his work in “The Prisoner 
of Zenda,” and also in “A Fair Rebel,” is featured in the 
character of Basil Jennico. 

* * * 

Miss Jessie Millward, the well-known English actress, will 
appear at the Princess Theater all next week in “A Clean 
Slate,” a new and original comedy by R. C. Carton, author 
of “Lord and Lady Algy,” “Liberty Hall,” and other success- 
ful plays. It is a curious coincidence that Miss Millward 
should make her initial appearance here as a star in a new 
play by Mr. Carton, for it is a matter of stage history that 
she won her first great success in America as Lady Algy in 
Mr. Carton’s delightful social satire, “Lord and Lady Algy.” 
This was while Miss Millward was leading lady of the Empiie 
Theater stock company, when she appealed strongly to the 
better class of theatergoers who appreciate the highest form 
of comedy. Miss Millward’s success was so great that Man- 
ager Charles B. Dillingham arranged to star her at the head 
of her own company this season, and fortunately he was able to 
secure for her the American rights to Mr. Carton’s latest 
play, which was recently produced in London. In “A, Clean 
Slate” Mis§ Millward appears as a fascinating young society 
woman, Mrs. Tracy Auberton, who secures a divorce from 
her husband because he is ungallant enough to run away with 


' another woman. In the divorce courts she meets the hus- 


band of the eloping woman, and realizes that years before 
she had known thim when she was a little girl. Drawn to- 
gether by a mutual bond of sympathy they fall desperately 
in love with each other. In the second act each has secured 
a divorce and they have planned a quiet marriage, when af- 
fairs are unexpectedly complicated by the returm of the 
eloping couple, each seeking forgiveness. Miss Millward will 
be assisted by one of the strongest supporting companies 
gathered together in recent years. Her leading man is J. H. 
Gilmour, formerly leading man for Julia Marlowe. Miss 
Drina De Wolfe, famous as a stage beauty and an actress of 
great promise, is also in the company. The stage settings 
are pretty and picturesque, and the ladies wear some hand- 
some gowns. 



















MR. CLIFFORD WALKER. 

Mr. Clifford Walker, who is announced to give one of his 
popular recitals in the Y.M.C.A. Hall on the evening of Thurs- 
day, October 29th, is one of the best-known English society 
entertainers. With musical sketches and monologues, charac- 
ter studies and clever imitations he has made his way in every 
quarter of the globe to the accompaniment of a ripple of 
laughter. Mr. Walker’s experience as an actor stood him in 
good stead in arranging his own entertainment, and although 
little over thirty, he has played nearly every part in Shake- 
speare and old English comedy. As a drawing-room enter- 
tainer he has visited South Africa, India, Ceylon, Australia, 
Tasmania and New Zealand, and in all parts of the British 
Empire he has been accorded a very kindly welcome. His en- 
tertainments have everywhere attracted large and fashionable 
audiences. Mr. Walker will appear in Toronto under the aus- 
pices of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governor and Mrs. Clark, 
and a large number of the leading ladies of Toronto have 
kindly consented to become patronesses. It goes without 
saying that the Queen City will not be behindhand in giving 
him a good reception. 





Love—In Convalescence. 
A feller might as well give up and go 
And throw hisself into the lion’s lare! 
Fer what’s the use uv livin’ when you know 
The girl you’d swaller poison fer don’t care? 


last night there was a ring come to the door, 
And She rose right up sudden off her chare: 

And when I looked—oh, Gee! I could uv swore, 
For it was Horas Murphy standin’ there! 


There had been Johnny-cake fer tea—I’d et 
An awful lot, so’t I could hardly see; 
And I wus feelin’ happy then, you bet, 
Fer, when she passed the spoons, she smiled at me. 


And, after, when she stood and made a bow, 
And run her fingers through her lovely hare, 
And said that I could call her Beetrice now, 
I wouldn’t ’a’ swapped lots with a millynnair. 


And then that bloomin’ cuss come to the door 
And stood and grinned as if he owned her all: 
And I was ragin’ to the very core 
When she sez, “Oh, how good uv you to call!” 


Them two went in the parlor fer a spell, 
And sat till ten o’clock a-talkin’ there. 
Gosh! wouldn’t I uv liked to make him yell, 
By shovin’ her long hatpin through his chare? 


Mebbe when I can go around and walk, 
And gittin’ paid fer workin’ every day, 
I'll buy some dandy cloes and learn to talk, 
And then I’ll hev a chance to say my say. 


V’ll take her drivin’ every night, you bet, 
And buy her peanuts, and perhaps a few 

Lozengers, and grapes, and when they’re et 
Mebbe she’ll ast me in the parler, too. 


Won’t that be great? We'll sit there in the dark 
Huggin’ and kissin’, happy as kin be. 
And when it gets around about our spark, 
Won’t that young Murphy kid feel cheap? Oh, Gee! 
Listowel. CLAYTON B. DUFF. 
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The Abduction of Miss Amanda Biggar. 





ISS AMANDA BIGGAR sat her donkey with an air 
of resigned determination—resignation to what she 
knew would be an hour of excruciating discom- 
fort and misery—determination to endure it, be- 

- cause only in that way could she follow in the 

wake—always in the wake, alas!—of the other “personally 
conducted” on this morning’s expedition to one of Egypt’s 
most wonderful temples; and Miss Amanda had not come all 
the way from Boston te have others see anything which she 
did not! But she devottly wished there was some other 
means of transport in Upper Egypt than the ass, an animal 
which, however well adapted it might be to Eastern riders. 
who had been used to it all their lives, was, she maintained 
no suitable steed for an elderly maiden lady who had never 
before been carried by anything more jerky than the electric 
cars. Certainly, Miss Amanda and the donkey did not adapt 
themselves to one another very successfully, thought pretty 
Nancy Elwood as she came galloping up from behind. She 
could not help smiling at the comical figure the lady pre- 
sented, sitting ungracefully astride her donkey—she always 
rode astride on a man’s saddle, declaring it was the only way 
she could stick on at all—her skirts caught up, revealing a 
long thin ankle and foot encased in a stout, square-toed 
leather boot; her sharp elbows sticking out angularly as she 
gripped desperately at the rising pommel of the saddle; her 
sharp-featured brown face, wearing a pair of blue goggles 
and an expression of agony, peering from beneath a large sun- 
hat tied on by a voluminous green veil passed over the top 
and secured beneath her chin. As Nancy, with a gay nod 
and smile, cantered past, Miss Amanda jerked herself round 
to speak. 

“Are you the last?” she asked, anxiously. 

Nancy nodded. “Yes, I was late coming off the boat.” 

“IT don’t know why I should always be left behind,” cried 
Miss Amanda, querulously. “I, don’t like it—it frightens me 
—and yet I always am.” 

“Tell your boy to make him gallop,” suggested Nancy, 
flicking flies off her donkey’s ears with the hippopotamus- 
hide whip she had that morning acquired in the bazar. 

“If he hits the donkey, the animal squirms his hindquar- 
ters in the most peculiar way, and nearly throws me off,” 
objected Miss Amanda. 

“Oh, they always do that,” Nancy assured her cheerfully. 
“Tt’s nothing when you’re used to it. Come along, Miss 
Biggar!” 

The girl crammed her Panama over her eyes and trotted 
gaily on, and Miss Amanda was left behind, as usual. The 
little crowd of tourists forged ahead, with Ahmet Ali, fattest 
and most pompous of dragomans, in their midst, and poor 
Miss Amanda followed» wretchedly in the cloud of dust 
kicked up by their departing heels. One donkey boy sup- 
ported her on her saddle by a grimy hand pianted in the 
small of her back, and another urged on her steed, while a 
horde of dirty, ragged, picturesque Arabs formed an escort, 
and kindly endeavored to distract her thoughts from the dis- 
comfort of her position by offering for her inspection strings 
of mummy beads, little stone figures, “sacred eyes,” and other 
“antikas’—“him very good antika, genuine, what you give 
me, last price?” 

Miss Amanda, always keen on a bargain, began to take an 
interest in these objects, and entered into an animated dis- 
cussion on their unassailable antika-ness and just market 
value. Finally. having reduced the demands of one dark- 
skinned vendor from “sixa-shilling” to five piastres, the lady 
was about to dive into-some mysterious recess of her skirts 
for a purse, when she suddenly perceived, to her horror, that 
she was alone with her escort of Arabs, and was being taken 
along a narrow track at the base of the low-lying sandhills, 
while, sakes alive! the last disappearing flutter of the last 
disappearing tourist of the party was vanishing round the 
bend of a totally diverging pathway. ° 

“Stop, stop!” she shrieked, clutching wildly at her donkey’s 
rein, and only saved from a fall by being herself clutched by 
the boy. “You’re taking me the wrong way!” 

“Aw right,” answered the donkey boy, soothingly. “Don- 
key named Telephone—Telephone, Telegraph, Mahomet Ali,” 
indicating successively the donkey, his companion, and him- 
self. “Ye-es, Telephone, Tele——” 

“JT don’t care what the donkey’s name is!” cried Miss 
Amanda, her voice shriller than ever with terror. “I tell 
you we are going the wrong way—turn round at once!” 

“ “Good donkey, good lady,” murmured “Mahomet Ali,” 
with an approving pat of his filthy paw on Miss Amanda’s 
back. “Good baksheesh!” 

“You shall have no baksheesh at all; turn round, I say; 
the others have gone that way—look!” Miss Amanda 
waved wildly in the other direction, but the disappearing 
flutter had vanished completely now, and apparently the don- 
key boy did not intend to alter their course, for he shook 
his head, his English being unequal to further demands, and 
gave the donkey a prod which caused one of the curious 
wriggles so disquieting to its rider. Miss Amanda felt her- 
self turning faint with horror. Where were they taking her 
this horde of unkempt savages? What was their object in 
leading her away from her party into the trackless desert, 
or perhaps into one of fhose dreadful mud villages, so many 
of which they had seen on their way up the Nile? Were 
they going to murder her for baksheesh? All the tales of 
brigands, dervishes or robbers that she had ever heard, 
crowded into the poor lady’s brain, until she felt it reel be- 
fore the horrid possibilities of her situation. In vain she 
tried to turn the donkey’s head. Amenable to no guidance 
but his master’s, the animal plodded steadily on, while the 
band of ragged boys chattered together in their guttural 
Arabic, and seemed, to Miss Amanda’s excited fancy, to cast 
glances alternately threatening and gloating towards their 
wretched victim. The vendors of the “antikas” in particular 
were becoming insistent in their demands of payment; but 
Miss Amanda felt that it would be courting disaster to pro- 
duce her purse, so, gathering the shreds of her presence of 
mind, she shook her head and said, “No, I can’t pay you 
now; I’ve no money. You must wait till we get back to the 
boat—take me there, and I'll pay you.” 

“No, no!” cried the merchant, understanding nothing but 
the fact that his beads were taken from him and no com- 
pensation offered. “Mummy bead—real antika—you give me 
five piastre!” } ; 

“Well, then, take back your beads,” said Miss Amanda, 
desperately. “I won’t have them.” , 

“No, no,” reiterated the merchant, pushing back with 
rotesting, outspread fingers the long strings of multi-colored 
eads. “You buy them—genuine antika—I take it five 
piastres—give me five piastres.” 

The altercation grew more heated, the outraged merchant 
more vehement in his demands, Miss Amanda more firmly 
convinced that the moment she produced her purse might be 
her last. Her head ached with the scorching sun and agita- 
tion, her body felt shaken to bits by the jolting jog-trot of 
the donkey. Wildly she looked round for any chance of es- 
cape, but there was none; and then as they turned a bend 
of the sandhills she saw before them the realization of her 
worst fears—one of those collections of miserable hovels with 
straw roofs and baked mud walls which go to form an Egyp- 
tian village. This, then, was their goal. Here she was to be 
inearcerated, searched, probably, first, by brutal unhallowed 
hands for the gold they thought she had concealed. Oh, why 
had she ever left the boat and ventured amongst these 
wretches? Why had that perfidious dragoman, Ahmet Ali, 
deserted and abandoned her thus, in direct contravention of 
his duty? Tears began to course down Miss Amanda’s with- 
ered cheeks, and fell unheeded as she stared with wide, dull 
eyes at the group of huts they were approaching. Presently 
they entered one of the narrow twisting lanes bordered on 
each side by unresponsive, windowless mud walls, with broken 
wooden doors swinging on rusty hinges. Miss Amanda shud- 
dered as she caught sight of some of the interiors. With a 
last despairing effort she turned again to the donkey boy 
and poured forth a stream of incoherent threats, promises 
and entreaties. The boy showed his dazzling white teeth and 
began his invariable reply to a sentence he could not under- 
stand, “Donkey name, Telephone. Telephone, Telegraph, Ma- 
‘thomet Ali—good donkey, good lady, very good baksheesh!” 
Miss Amanda caught at the last words. “Yes, yes, bak- 
sheesh!” she cried. “Plenty baksheesh if you wil! only save 
me!” The boy laughed and nodded in answer to her excite- 
ment, and prodded the donkey on to greater speed. They 
wound on through the village, whisking round corners at a 
speed which at any other time would have sent Miss Amanda 
headlong, till suddenly they emerged on to the open desert 
again, and there Miss Amanda gasped and stared and gasped 
again—there before her rose the massive, broken pillars of a 
colossal ruin, and just disappearing between the shattered 
pylons was the little crowd of fellow tourists to whom in her 
mind she had said farewell for ever! One of them, catching 
sight of her as she dropped from her saddle, nearly fainting 
from fatigue and emotion, called to her gaily, “Oh, you've 
come the short cut, Miss Biggar! That’s not playing the 
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WHAT JACK CANUCK ALWAYS GETS IN THE END. 


John Bull: Don’t lose your temper, Jack; I gave your 





game, you know—we’ve ridden miles around, and are here 
first after all.” 

“Miss Biggar very wise,” said Ahmet Ali, coming to help 
her. “You not like donkey-ride, Miss Biggar, and have less 
time. And now, ladies and gentlemen, you will please pro- 
duce your tickets, which Ahmet Ali tell you las’ night not 
to forget, and we will go into this gneat Temple of Hathor 
and see ze wonderful inscriptions. This way, ladies!” 

“Well,” said Miss Amanda, with conviction—it was after 
dinner and she had been relating her experiences to an 
amused but sympathetie audience—‘you may say what you 
like, but nothing will ever change my opinion that those 
heathen savages meant to kidnap me, and then got scared at 
the last moment. Short cut? I never asked them to go any 
short cuts. No—robbery and murder was what they meant. 
And what’s more,” added the little lady, shaking an impres- 
sive forefinger, “you will never convince me that that drago- 
man Ahmet Ali wasn’t‘in league with them, and didn’t desert 
me on purpose. Oh, you may laugh!” as a ripple of mirth 
greeted this astounding accusation, “but that’s so—you take 
my word for it. And if you ever find me trusting myself off 
this boat with those wretches again, well, you may say I 
deserved to be robbed and murdered, that’s all!” 

MORDEMILY. 








An Autumn Afternoon. 





A pageant of poppies and stately phlox, | 
The purple and pink of the perfumed pea, 

Golden glow by the garden gate, | 
And a slumb’rous stir in the linden tree. ' 


Gay portulaca and odorous thyme, 
The hum of the hovering ruby-throat, 
A breath of alyssum and mignonette, 
The sibilant sound of the cricket’s note. 


Reddening apple and tasseied corn, 
Sunshine yellow and ripening vine, 
A tremolo soft from the trellised bower 
Of one at her sewing—sweet Marjorie mine. 
J. W.. 8. 
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Why Worry? 








wr HE Foolishness of Worrying’ was the subject of 

Rev. J. T. Sunderland at the Unitarian Church, 

Jarvis street, last Sunday morning. The text was 
Matthew 6: 34, “Take no thought for the morrow.” How- 
ever, the form of the text quoted was that of the Revised 
Version, “Be not anxious for the morrow.” which the speaker 
regarded as the true rendering of the original. It is folly, he 
urged, to say, “Take no thought.” We must take thought. 
Not to take thought for what is coming is to act like chil- 
dren. What distinguishes the civilized man from the savage 
is very largely the fact that the civilized man plans for the 
future, while the savage lives from hand to mouth. Taking 
thought for the morrow is what has clothed man, built him 
houses to live in, from the hut of bark to the palace; tamed 
wild animals for his service; taught him the use of metals; 
constructed boats, from the canoe to the ocean steamer; de- 
veloped agriculture; invented tools and machinery; built rail- 
ways; written books; in a word, taken every step from sav- 
agery to civilization. If the world should obey the injunc- 
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tion, “Take no thought,” its descent to savagery, indeed to 
starvation and ruin, would be inevitable and speedy. 

We should think about to-morrow, and plan for it, both 
for ourselves and for those dependent upon us. But we 
should not be anxious and troubled about it. We should 
not worry concerning it. We should have ideals. We should 
believe in better things than we have yet reached, and we 
should press forward to the attainment of these better things. 
But all this is consonant with calmness of mind. Indeed, 
calmness of mind and absence of worry are indispensable con- 
ditions of the attainment of these high ends in any full mea- 
sure. 

In our Western Anglo-Saxon world, worry seems to be a 
sort of disease, growing perhaps largely out of our fierce com- 
petitive struggle and our feverish anxiety to make money. 

Is the disease of “worry” increasing in modern life? “I 
am afraid it is,” said Mr. Sunderland. “There are those who 
think this the price we must pay for a high and elaborate 
civilization. I cannot believe that this is true. For a civil- 
ization that is artificial and superficial, that makes its high- 
est concern money and the things money can buy, I have 
no doubt that worry and anxiety and unrest and emptiness 
of soul are the price we must pay. But such a civilization is 
not high, it is low; really it is only an elaborate and gilded 
barbarism. A truly high civilization bases itself on the solid 
realities of character and life, the things which make for 
manhood and womanhood, the things that endure, the things 
which give, not anxiety and unrest and fever and distrac- 
tion to the human soul, but those which give peace and quiet 
and joy and strength. 

“How foolish it seems to worry, as soon as we look at the 
matter candidly! Worry makes us miserable. It saps our 
vitality. It hinders our work, whatever our work may be. 
It shortens life. It is a selfish thing. What right have we 
to darken our homes, as the habitual worrier does? What 
right to add to the burdens and discouragements of husband, 
wife, children brothers, sisters, friends, associates? They all 
have sorrows and burdens enough without our worries added. 
If we feel worried we should make it a point of conscience 
not to talk about our worries to others, partly because it 
is selfish, and partly because the worrying habit is con- 
tagious. In the case of most contagious diseases the law 
requires isolation; well would it be if the same law were 
applied to worrying. 

“Of all persons in the world, a Christian should be the 
last to worry. Not only is worry an injury to oneself and 
to others, but is it not a sin against God? By it we lessen 
our capacity to do the work He has given us to do; and is it 
not in its very nature an expression of distrust in Him? 

“Worrying is largely a matter of habit, and a habit which, 
once formed, ‘s likely to grow. Anyone who has the habit 
should set about the conquest of it at once. How? Several 
considerations are worth attention. First, let us take good 
cane of our physical health, since ill-health is an open door 
to worrying. Second, let us learn to see the humor in life. 
There is health of mind in a smile and a laugh. It is won- 
derful how a glimpse of the humorous side of life will often 
put our despondencies and worries to flight. Third, let us 
form the habit of looking on the bright instead of the dark 
side of things. Fourth, let us not worry over imaginary 
troubles; for, as a matter of fact, a large part of the troubles 
which come to all of us are purely imaginary. Fifth, let us 
not worry over things that have passed and cannot be 
changed. Let us heed the words of Longfellow: 


“Let the dead past bury its dead.’ 
“Sixth, let us not worry over the future. Half the ills 
we worry about—ought I[ not to say nine-tenths?—never 
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come at all. How wise was Jesus when He said, ‘Be not 
anxious about the morrow!’ 

“Seventh, let us undertake to overcome our worries, not 
so much by fighting against them as by rising above them. 
We must keep ourselves in so high a degree of moral and 
spiritual health that no such disease as worry can fasten 
itself upon us. Fighting worries is much like fighting mos- 
quitoes, for every one killed ten come to the funeral. Go 
to the hill tops, physical and spiritual, and mosquitoes and 
worries will disappear. 

“Finally, it will help us to conquer the worry habit, if we 
can realize that many of the things which we dread and worry 
about are not evils at all, but blessings in disguise. Let us 

“Build a little fence of trust around to-day, 

Fill the space with loving work, and therein stay. 
Look not through the sheltering bars upon to-morrow;— 
God will help us bear what comes, of joy or sorrow!” 





Ann’s Age. 


ANY solutions have been offered of the problem 
M which emanated from Harvard University and is 
now going the rounds of the press all over America. 
The Kansas City “Journal’s” answer is one of the 

most humorous if also most wide of the mark. 

“Mary is twenty-four years old. Mary is twice as old as 
Ann was when Mary was as old as Ann is now. How old is 
Ann now? Constant Reader.” 

“Ann is sixty-three years of age,” declares the Kansas 
City “Journal,” and proceeds to reason it out in this wise: 
“Obviously, Ann is as old now as Mary was when Mary was 
half as old as her present age less the age of Ann at the time 
she was half as old as Mary was when she was twice as old 
as Ann is, unless you figure that Ann was half as old as if 
she were twice Mary’s present age, less Ann’s age when she 
was twice as old as Mary is now, or twenty-four. Twenty- 
four and fifteen are thirty-nine, and twenty-four and thirty- 
nine are sixty-three, which represents Mary’s present age 
subtracted from half of Mary’s age at the time she was half 
as old as Ann. I would not solve this problem for any one 
but a constant reader.” 

The right answer is eighteen years. Mary is twenty-four 
years old now. When Ann was half that age (twelve years) 
Mary was, of course, eighteen. That was six years ago, and 
therefore Ann is eighteen now. This fulfills all the condi- 
tions of the problem. 








The “Jersey Lily” and Mrs. Langtry. 


NE of the latest musical shows in New York is “The 
O Jersey Lily,” and the “Tribune” tells this funny 
story concerning it: 

“My, but you will enjoy this show,” said a greyhaired 
man of middle age to his young wife, as they sat in the 
Victoria Theater one night awaiting the rising of the curtain 
on “The Jersey Lily.” 

“Of course I will enjoy it,” returned his wife. “I always 
enjoy everything you like, and heaven knows you've talked 
enough about this Mrs. Langtry. Do you know, John, I’ve 
almost been jealous of her at times.” 

“You needn’t be jealous,” he said. “I have not seen her 
in twenty years. You can imagine what a wonderful actress 
she is, though, if the impression of seeing her just once lasts 
so long.” ; 

“Why do they call her ‘Jersey Lily,’ John?” she asked. 

“I don’t know as I ever heard. I suppose, though, she 
was born in New Jersey somewhere. She’s a lily, all right.” 

“And it was twenty years ago you saw her,” she mused. 
“She must be getting old. But I’ll like her because you do.” 

The curtain rose on a flashy ensemble of pretty chorus 
girls, brightly gowned. The couple waited breathlessly for 
the coming of the star. 

“She seems to have changed the style of her plays,” ob- 
served the husband. “There was not so much singing in the 
piece in which I saw her. But she can do anything she tries, 
I’m sure.” 

The musical comedy wandered on, and still they waited. 
At last the reward—the “Jersey Lily,” with a youthful 
smile, tripped out upon the stage. : 

“Isn’t she beautiful, this Mrs. Langtry I’ve been cracking 
up to you?” the husband demanded. 

“She is that,” admitted the wife, “and so young looking. 
John, are you sure you saw her twenty years ago?” 

“Of course I did, and she doesn’t look a day older. She’s 
a wonderful woman.” 

The wife consulted her programme for the first time. “Did 
you know she has changed her name, John? She is down on 
the bill as Blanche Ring.” 

“Nothing of the kind; she’s Lily Langtry. I’d knew that 
smile anywhere.” ‘ — 

The wife went further into the programme. 

“John, are there two Mrs. Langtrys?” 

“Of course not. There’s only one Lily.” 

“Well, here is an advertisement which says that Mrs. 
Langtry is playing at another theater in a horrid divorce 
play.” 

The husband looked for himself, and when the curtain 
fell he went outside and railed at the man in the box office 
for “ringing in a modern edition of the ‘Jersey Lilv’” as he 
put it. . ; 

It only goes to show that a eatchy name sticks to an 
actress through thick and _ thin. : 
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Does Bengough Play Golf? 





The London “Outlook” is not rapturously satisfied with 
the perspective in our Johnny Bengough’s cartoons, if the 
following paragraph expresses the critic’s viewpoint: 

“Mr. Bengough, the cartoonist of the ‘St. James’s Ga- 
zette, attempted a golf subject on Thursday. Mr. Balfour 
with fearfully thin ankles, which feature may be true enough 
to life, but otherwise trying to look like buirdly Andra’ Kir- 
kaldy, an attempt in the nature of things ‘impossible, is 
standing with a driving mallet in his hand, scanning a put- 
ting-green. The hole is declared to be a two-shot one. The 
intermediate ground is labelled Retaliatory Tariffs, and the 
putting-green Imperial Reciprocity. The distance according 
to the perspective looks to us to be a ‘half-iron. If Mr. 
Balfour will change his mallet for an iron, and tee the ball 
on the ground instead of on an eminence, we believe he will 
get on the green in one, with a fair chance of holing in two.” 





The Mother Instinct. 


HE other day as I was on a northbound Yonge street 

' car, it stopped to take on board three natives of sunny 
Italy, two young women and a little girl of four or 

five. It was easy to see that the elder of the two women was 


the mother of the small signorita. There were the same 
sparkling dark eyes, the same olive-tinted oval face. The 
second woman was probably a sister of the first. They were 


all poorly clothed. The little girl was without a hat, and her 
faded pink print dress looked shabby and perhaps the least 
hit dirty. Her stockings had frequently been darned. She 
held in her wee arms a paper parcel which she clasped tightly 
as if afraid that by some rude chance she might be deprived 
of it. There was a delicious smile of anticipation on the 
sweet baby face, which was reflected in the countenances of 
the two older women. I watched the little group with in- 
terest as they jabbered away in their soft mother tongue. The 
little Italian maid was deeply interested in what the paper 
parcel contained, which she held so fondly. The others ap 
peared to be, too, and seemed hardly able to wait until they 
got home, to open it. The hittle miss was anxious that it 
should be opened right there and then, and the pleading look 
in those pretty dark eyes of hers, as they were lifted to her 
mother, would have won over a much less kindly natured 
person—though she seemed indeed to be the essenpe of ten 
derness. The mother addressed some words to the child, but 
though I knew not Italian it was quite evident that she was 
wavering. Finally she reached over and tore off some of the 
paper wrapper. The face of a doll was revealed. It was one 
of those cheap china affairs, with a profusion of flaxen hair, 
which can be had in any of the stores for ten or fifteen cents. 
But it was a wonderful dolly to the little Italian girl. She 
was filled with delight and gazed at it as if her eyes would 
never be satisfied—the first doll, probably, that had ever 
entered her short life, certainly the first she had ever owned 
Her face aglow with pleasure, she formed a picture that was 
a joy to look upon. The two women watched her with shin 
ing eyes, seemingly as happy in the little one’s enjoyment as 
she was herself. It was truly an imspiration to me as | 
watched the three of them, and I could not help reflecting 
that, after all, in a world where sorrow and disappointment 
are uppermost, it is possible for individuals to be at times 
supremely, unqualifiedly happy. There was the proof before 
me, W. A. E. M. 
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Canada for the Canadians, 


But 


For CONSTIPATION 


because it is the best Natural Laxative Mineral Water. Its fame for more thana 
er of a century rests on the solid foundation of merit. Leading physicians from Eastern 
rio to Western British Columbia recommend it daily. Half a tumblerful taken in the 
morning on rising brings gentle, sure and ready relief. 











Anecdotal. 





An old Scotchwoman when advised by 
her minister to take snuff to keep herself 
awake during the sermon, replied: “Why 
dinna ye put the snuff in the sermon, 
mon?” 

* 

A well known landscape painter was 
busy “dashing in” the colors of a sunset 
in the country. The tints were hurriedly 
conveyed from tube to palette, and from 
palette to canvas, for the artist was 
anxious to catch the effect. A rustic 
standing by observed the operation for | 
a little while, and then remarked: “Ah, 
you be a-painting two pictures at once. 
That’s clever.” He paused a moment, 
and blurted out: “I like that picture 
best—the one you’ve got your thumb 
through!” 


According to the “Scottish American,” 
the following was overheard in a London 
railway refreshment room: An Aberdeen 
man, noting a woman eating an ice, 
said to the waiter: “Hi, man, gi’e me 
yin o’ thae.” Being supplied, he took a 
spoonful, and made a wry face. “I’m 
dootin’ it’s a bit frost-bitten, mister,” 
said he. “Oh, no, sir,” remarked the 
waiter. “It’s an ice.” “Gosh! Do they 
eat ice in London?” asked the wonder- 
ing Aberdonian. “Man, we slide an’ 
skate on’t in Aberdeen!” 

* 


The quickness and felicity of Hon. 
William M. Evarts in the line of re- 
partee is pleasantly illustrated anew by 
President Timothy Dwight in the follow- 
ing story from “Memories of Yale Life 
and Men:” On one occasion, writes Pre- 
sident Dwight, at one of our Yale com- 
mencement dinners, I had the duty, as 
the presiding officer, of introducing the 
speakers. In performing this duty with 
reference to Mr. Evarts, I said, in allu- 
sion to the well-known length of hissen- 
tences in public address: “Mr. Evarts 
will now give us a single sentence.” He 
rose and instantly replied: “It will be a 
life sentence.” 

* 

An instructor at Cornell University, 
who was one of Dr. Goldwin Smith’s pu- 
pils when the latter was a_ professor 
there, says: “Dr. Smith was describing 
to us one morning the difficulty of mak- 
ing young men understand things quite 
unfamiliar to them. He said there was 
once a blind youth to whom he tried for | 
a long time to explain the nature of; 
light. He made this subject of light as | 
clear as he could; it seemed to him that 


he had explained it perfectly, but at the | 


end the young blind man said: ‘Then I 
am to understand, sir, am I not, that 
light is composed of very much the same 
material as sugar?” 
* | 
It is told of a United States ambassa- 
dor, freshly arrived at St. Petersburg— 
his wife reluctantly left in America be- 
cause of an expected addition to the 
family—that when asked in publie audi- 
ence, “And how are things at home?” 
(the Czar meaning, of course, affairs of 
state), he replied: ‘Oh, I have just re-| 
ceived a telegram that it is a girl.” When 
the other ambassadors giggled he looked 
foolish, and believing that his mistake , 
consisted in not asking in return after | 
the health of the Czarina, who at the | 
moment was also the more beloved be- 
cause a child was expected, ran after his | 


Majesty, and, throwing a hand familiarly 
upon his shoulder, asked, “And your! 
wife—is it a girl or a boy?” ; 
® | 

' 


When Bill Nye one day happened on 
the modest sign of the late Major Pond, 
the lecturer manager, in a window of} 
the Everett House, in New York, he said 
to a friend who accompanied him: | 
“Here’s the man that incites the lectur- | 
ers; let’s go in and see if we can’t induce , 
him to lead a better life.’ Entering, | 
Nye removed his hat and ran his hand 
over the hairless expanse of his head, 
and, after staring about for a moment, 
said: “This is Major Pond, I believe.” 
“Yes, sir. What can I do for you?” an- 
swered the major. “I want to get a job 
on the platform,” returned Nye. “Ah 
yes,” said the major, slowly. “Have you! 
had experience?” “Well, I’ve been be- | 

| 


fore the public for a couple of years.” 
“Yes. May I ask in what capacity?’ 
“l’ve been with Barnum. Sat concealed 
in the bottom of a cabinet and exhibited 
my head as the largest 
captivity.” 
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Thackeray 
erroneous Impressions 











ef himself by indulging in irony in the 

presence of people who were incapable 

of understanding it. One curious in-! 

stance which he gives is this: “Thacke- | 

ray had been dining at the ‘Garrick,’ and 

was talking in the smoking-room after 

dinner with various club acquaintances. | 

One of them happening to have left his! 

cigar-case at home, Thackeray, though | 

disliking the man, who was a notorious 

tuft-hunter, good-naturedly offered him | 

“The Book Shop.” 

| 

| 

Novels Are | 

| 

S t | 

weets... 

All people with healthy appetites J] 

love them, said Thackeray. An | 

mmense stock is found here at ]} 

* The Book Shop all the 

Newest and 

Best Books | 
as Well as the standard works. 


Remember that we always take 


pleasure in aiding selection, 


| 
paper-covered 


whether it be a lic 
novel or a $40.00 set, 


—_—_E 


WM. TYRRELL & CO. 


8 KING STREET WEST 
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, one of his cigars. 


‘mind his 
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| ling the reins on the box of a brougham 


| the equally ready animosity of the Lon- 


don Jehu. The youth had evidently in 
convenienced the ’*bus-driver in some 
' subtle way—a state of affairs in which 
each party, according to the other, is to 
blame 
*Bus Driver—'Ere; you ought to be 
drivin’ cows in the country, you ought! 
Droopy Youth—Garn! w’ere’s the reg’- 
lar man? The company don’t know you’re 
takin’ ’is job, do they? 
*"Bus Driver—-You're the man_ wot 
washes dahn the brougham, ain’t ver? 
Droopy Youth—No wonder you ain't 
got many passengers; they judges by the 
fice, ver know 
*Bus Driver Fice! Wot d’you_ eall 
that thing vou’ve got? W’y, it only 
wants a ’andle to be a ’atchet D 
Droop Youth (whipping up his horse 
. 4 
Bus Driver That’s right; you ‘urry 
home: ver farver wants ‘is ‘at! 
Most Annoying. 
“We must part,” ne declared, with 
quivering lip 
The vife stood silent with averted 
| head 
“It is impossible for us to live togeth 
er.” he insisited, as he fastened the only 
ife-preserver on board to his person 
Then the vessel foundered Ex 
lala 
Mr Jones--That young Snodgrass 
seems like one of the family hist Only 
Daughter—-How so, papa? “Why, he 
looks seared when your mother’s any 


The man accepted the 
cigar, but, not finding it to his liking, 
had the bad taste to say to Thackeray, ‘I 
say, Thackeray, you won’t mind my say- 
ing I don’t think much of this cigar,’ 
Thackeray, no doubt irritated at the 
man’s ungraciousmess, and bearing in 
tuft-hunting _ predilections, 
quietly responded, ‘You ought to, my good 
fellow, for it was given me by a lord.’ 
Instead, however, of detecting the irony, 
the dolt immediately attributed the re- 
mark to snobbishness on Thackeray’s 
part, and to the end of his days went 
about declaring ‘that Thackeray had 
boasted that he had been given a cigar 
by a lord!’” 
* 

Rudyard Kipling once visited the late 
Cecil Rhodes at Lekkerwijn, one of his 
fruit farms at Paarl, South Africa. One 
morning Rhodes went round his farm be- 
fore breakfast, leaving his guest, who 
wags not so energetic, behind. Time went 
on, and Rhodes did not appear. Hunger 
soon roused Kipling to action, and in a 
short while he was very busy on his own 
account. As Rhodes returned he found 
his trees bearing a new kind of fruit in 
the shape of placards, inseribed in huge 
black letters with “Famine!” “We are 
starving!” “Feed us!” ete. On reaching 
the front door he was confronted with 
the following, in still larger type: “For 
the Human Race—Breakfast tones the 
mind, invigorates the body. It has sus- 
tained thousands; it will sustain you. 
See that you get it.” Then in the house, 
on* every available wall, he came across 
other mysterious placards, in more and 
more pathetic appeal: “Why die when a 
little breakfast prolongs life?” Larger 
and larger grew the type: “It is late, it 
is still later,” leading at last into the 
little breakfast-room, where he found 
Kipling reading his paper in peaceful in- 
nocence, but very hungry. It did not 
need much ingenuity to guess the author 
of these broadsides. 





The Universal Target. 


Speak kindly to the millionaire; 
Perhaps he does his best, 

Don't try to drive him to despair 
With rude, unfeeling jest. 

Don't laugh at portraits which display 
His face with comic leer, 

And when he gives his wealth away 
Don’t take it with a sneer. 

Speak kindly to the millionaire, 

He has a right to live 

And feel the sun and breathe the air 
And keep his coin or give. 

You may be rich yourself, you see, 
Before your life is through. 

Speak kindly and remember he 

Is human, just like you. 

—Washington ‘ Star.’”’ 





Plant Used as a Rouge. 


The Southern girl always had a pretty 
flush on her cheeks. She doesn’t rouge, 
the other girls know that, for the flush 
is far too natural to come from such an 
outside source. Yet the fact remains 
that she who last year was pale is this 
year rosy. One day her hostess went into 
the room where the Southern girl was 
making her toilet and found her rubbing 
a green leaf on her cheeks. : 

Of course, then explanations were in 
order. The green leaf, it seems, was just 
common burdock. The burdock has a 
fuzzy surface, which, rubbed on the skin, 
brings the blood to the surface most ef- 
fectively. After it is applied, the more 
the cheeks are bathed the redder they 
become. Here’s a rouge worth while. Of 
course the “feel” of the burdock is not 
the most agreeable thing in the world, 
but its effects make up for its disagree- 
able qualities. The Southern girl was 
having fresh leaves sent to her every day 
in the lettery from home, and that is the 
way she managed to keep up her health- 
ful glow. 

When her nefarious practice was thus 
finally discovered, she explained that the 
recipe for making and retaining rosy 
cheeks was an old one in her family, and 
had been handed down to her by her 
grandmother, who, in her turn in her 
young days, had used it, but that she 
was not unwilling to share the secret 
with her chums.—“Waverley Magazine.” 

ee 
Cockneyisms. 

The following dialogue between a *bus- 
driver and a droopy-looking youth with 
a well-watered silk hat who was hand- 


is a fair sample of the ready wit and 


where near.”’—Exchange. 








LADY came into the sanctum 
one day lately with a small 
and observant niece of maybe 
five summers. The lady wanted 
me to act as. unsalaried agent, 

and secure for her a class of pupils ina 
special line of study. There are so many 
of these jobs at my disposal frtim time 
to time, I being what the uncultured 
linguist terms “easy money,” that I am 
sometimes ill-advised enough to decline 
one. This time I did 90, and assured the 
lady that her best plan was to advertise 
for students to whom her indisputable 
worth would surely appeal. “You can 
get anything obtainable through a pro- 
perly placed and worded advertisement,” 
I insisted, and she agreed and promised 
to act accordingly. The small niece re- 
garded me keenly. “Anything?” she 
asked, and I laughingly repeated the 
dose. A few hours afterwards a small 
ad. appeared in a paper as follows: 
“Wanted, a small boy of nice appearance 
and manners, as playmate for a little 
girl of five years.” It-caught my eye 
from the-unusualness of the demand, and 
I wondered what trying, mischievous, ex- 
acting and lonely small girl was thus 
being switched off the parental wire. The 
other day I met a man I know slightly, 
who wore a real open grin of amusement 
when he caught my eye. “Excuse me,” 
he said, pausing, “but you might like to 
know that my Bessie took your advice 
and advertised for a playfellow.” “And 
had she many replies?” I asked. “Well, 
here are two that seem to content her,” 
he said, handing me a registration paper 
chronicling the arrival of twin sons to 
Bessie’s mamma. I think most small 
girls would agree that Bessie now has no 
spare time. 
* 

What a descriptive word is “person.” 
You know at once when you are told 
that a “young person” called, or an “old 
person” is wishing to see you, that the 
former is not above a! certain low-water 
mark in the social swim and the latter 
is probably a collector for charities, or 


some sort of peddler or agent. A per- 
son is not an indefinite article. No one 


ever dreamed of describing a grande 
dame or an-exquisite as a “person,” nor 
do they ever apply the little substan- 
tive to a real horny-handed son or 
daughter of toil; the two first named are 
a lady and a gentleman; the latter just 
plain man and woman. A “person” may 
have fine clothes, fluency and plausibili- 
ty, but remaing a “person.” No English 
word takes on such dignity with age as 
“person”’—a personage being labeled 
green seal and hall marked instanter. 
Long ago, in the time of the beaux and 
belles of powdered hair and court cos- 
tumes, a favorite exclamation of stately 
surprise and resentment used to be “As 
I’m a person.” Do you remember the old 
duchess who used it so often in a recent 
play? But latter-day usage has robbed 
the word of any weight and value; to be 
a “person” is a social disaster, an assur- 
ance of being patronized, snubbed, or- 
dered about and found fault with, which 
belongs to that part of the social stratum 
which is looked over _ superciliously 
through lorgnettes and monocles. 
* 


The profession of governess will soon 
be among the obsolete industries. The 
old-fashioned governess, who knew all 
about the globes and musical glasses, 
and whose teaching of deportment was 
her strongest recommendation, has been 
long, like the dodo, an extinct species. 
The resident and visiting governess is no 
longer a power to be reckoned with in 
building up the young character. The 
young character throws, jerks, pushes 
itself up these days, a dab of authorita- 
tive mortar here,a brick of solid resolve 
there, an unhewn stone elsewhere, lines 
out of plumb and risky foundations—is 
it any wonder that the structure top- 
ples with its own weight? Long ago 
there was practically no self-assertion in 
school days. The youngsters 
trained to “mind,” and they suppressed 
many a yeasty and crude thought, speech 
and impulse which are often the praised 
and quoted beginning of their undoing in 
these free and enlightened days. The 
governess was a power in the land, the 
instruction she imparted was often the 
very marrow of brain fatness, and gave 
tone to the life of her fortunate pupils. 
Sometimes, alas! she was! a vulgar prig 
who toadied and tyrannized over her be- 
fuddled charges; sometimes she was a 
sentimental dreamer whom they loved, 
but despised in their hearty young com- 
mon-sense. You and I, my “advancing” 
friend, can recall at least these three 
sorts of governessest in the beautiful long 
ago. While the species had many short- 
comings and the pupils suffered many 
a wrong, I cannot help regretting the wo- 
men who used to direct our thoughts 
and turn out our toes in those days. The 
way they ordered us to sit up, and the 
quaint positions they made us assume 
while reciting would bring on a fit of 
nervous prostration or ink bottle shy- 
ing with some of our young folks of to- 
day. We did not ask why. we were com- 
pelled to sit in aching submission with 
the tip of each middle finger resting ex- 
actly on the shoulder, for all the world 
like chickens trussed for the oven, but we 
know we have straight backs and full 
chests ag a result of it. One governess 
had a heavy baize-covered volume which 
I have held on my head long enough to 
preclude the possibility of my ever for- 
getting it, or losing the strength and 
“set” it gave to my spinal column. You 
may laugh at the quaint old things and 
their quaint old ways, but for every 
seemingly silly or tyrannical discipline I 
can now see the reason when I observe 
such different developments going on 
around me. 


* 

I do not know a more interesting mo- 
ment in the family’s home life than that 
in which the young girl who has been 
completing her education abroad comes 


home. Father is full of concealed pride 
and anticipation; he knows sbe’s all 
perfect, without and within, with the 


beauty of her grandmother, the tender- 


ness of her mother and the adoring love 
of herself for him, dear dad. Mother is 
outwardly fussing and eareful of many 
things, inwardly yearning and half fear- 


ful that somehow she will not hold her 
baby in her mother-arms quite the same 
as before. She eyes father, the proud, 
with a twinge of jealous fear. She knows 
of the pearls in his strong vault, and 
the ermine in the great pasteboard box 


were | 








one of this 
girls. It has helped to improve most of 


and, 


may have had a 
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‘‘Dorothy Dodd’’ Shoes Have Style and Distinction. 


You probably have noticed in the various literary and other 
magazines that ‘‘ Dorothy Dodd” shoes have been freely praised 
for the style they possess. | 

“Style,” however, is not the only thing that stamps the 


‘Dorothy Dodd” shoe above.all others. 


‘‘ Style” the shoe most 


assuredly has, but it also has something far more valuable—it has 


*« Distinction.” 


It is the sort of shoe that places its wearers in a class by 


themselves. 


It gives cachet to the human foot. The “style” of a 


“Dorothy Dodd” means to the foot just what a tit'e means toa 
person—it confers dzstinctzon. 


Prices of Boots, $3.75 pair. A few special styles, $4.00 
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on the floor of his dressing-room. Lit- 
tle sister is frankly curious as to how 
big sister will look, and will probably 
expect room for criticism. Brother is a 
vile deceiver, voting the arrival a bore, 
and inwardly longing for Schwesterlein 
with a tenderness as soft as the down on 
his firm young chin. The whole air vi- 
brates with her welcome as she enters 
the home which she is to beautify for 
a season. How sweet and dewy are her 
shining eyes! How blessed the low, 
glad cry of her voice, reaching the heart 
of the mother in an exquisite cadence of 
harmony, for it is to mother she runs 
first, and mother is forever at peace, 
spite of pearls and ermine. Then dad 
gets his second innings, tor being a dad 
of presence he was not properly hugged 
at the railway station. And so, with 
little sister hanging on her arm and her- 
self clinging to dad’s arm, and mother, 
full of unselfish delight, following on big 
brother’s arm, and receiving in sacred 
confidence his muttered verdict that “sis- 
ter’s all right,” she goes into the shining 
room that she scarcely seems to have 
quitted for a week, and.they gather 
about her and the door is purposely left 
ajar by the servants that they may catch 
echoes of her bright voice and happy 
laugh as they fly about arranging her 
home-coming feast. *Tis surely the 
crowning of home love when the daugh- 
ter, who is girl and child and woman in 
cne, takes her place among her people. 
LADY GAY. 





The Prodigal. 





I bought my laughter with the coin of 
grief, , 
I paid for happiness as kings might do, 
Yet, though I beggared go beyond relief, 
Oh’ heart, the glad, mad _ spendthrift 
hours we knew! 
—Theodosia Garrison in 
Bazar.” 


“ Harper's 





To Shakespeare. 





They say you are immortal; 
They say it with reason, 
For still you endure 
Though you’re murdered each season. 
—Washingten “ Star.” 





Remorse. 





“I am very sorry, Victor, to think you 
were such a glutton. Are you not sorry 
yourself that you ate so much turkey?” 

“Yes, mother, ’cause I hadn’t any 
room left for the mince pie.”—“Bazar.” 





Friendly Appreciation. 





“They are very charitable with their 
wealth, aren’t they?” 

“They have to be; you know they 
have such a multitude of sins to cover.” 








The above Coupon MUST accompany every 
graphological study sent in. The Editor re- 
quests correspondents to observe the following 
Rules: 1. Graphological studies must consist 
of at least six lines of original matter, inelud- 
ing several capital letters. 2%. Letters will be 
answered in their order, unless under unusual 


circumstances. Correspondents need not take 


up their own and the Editor's time by writing 
reminders and requests for haste. 8. Quota- 
tions, scraps or postal cards are not studied, 
4. Please address Correspondence Column. 
Enclosures unless accompanied by Coupons 
are not studied. 


Globe Trotter.—Between 


0 the fifth and 
fifteenth of July 


brings you under the 


full influence of Cancer, the Crab, a 
water sign, and one often sufficiently 
puzzling. It is the first of the thre? 
water signs, the others being Scorpio 
(November) and Pisces (March). A _ per- 
sistent will, a clutch of determination, 


intuition, purpose, great  sensitiveness, 
fondness for travel, superior intelligence, 
g00d memory, fondness for money, often 
very progressive, kind to dependents, 
fond of handsome dress and beautiful and 
artistic surroundings—these are some of 
the general Cancer characteristics. Your 
writing. seems to confirm most of them. 
You are keenly practical, cautious, adapt- 
able, cheerful above the average Cancer 
person, and not in the least mean. There 
is a good deal of vigor and dash in your 
lines. P . 
Plait-ii ?—1 cannot recommend that 
make, as I know nothing about it 
corset of to-day is quite unlike that worn 
five years ago. The low bust and long 
hip are very comfortable Murray is 
handling a new style of corset. I find 
also a straight front very satis- 
factory If you stoop and sit awry you 
should pay more attention to carriage 
than corset- and never lace tightly. Keep 
the chest raised, the health preachers 
Say, and you cannot acquire a stoop or 
faulty pose. Yes, | certainly think golf 
century's good things for 


them. 


Toronto Girl.—You can and like to rule, 
having a fairly sweet temper, a 
practical purpose and some self-esteem. 
you are probably reasonably happy and 


on good terms with the fates. You are 
not as prudent and reserved as you might 


be, but you generally say pleasant things 
and have a high opinion of those you 
love and with whom you are related. You 
business training, are 


ec St a 





The | 


conservative and not very adaptable and 
have ambition to rise in the world. You 
are not a keenly logical person, but are 
full of energy and decided impulse. 


Abimelech.—Thank you very much. I 
don’t know that anyone in these or other 
columns has been advocating tight lacing. 
We are all anxious to be well, feel com- 
fortable and fit for all our duties, and 
tight lacing restricts the energies of 
Little Mary too much to ensure those 
conditions. If you wish to air views to 
the extent of turee sheets of note paper 
you mustn’t expect as busy a person as I 
to give you attention. Be clear and brief 
or don't try to get a hearing in this 
column. 


One Who Would Be Well.—Again let 
me assure you that what’s sauce for the 
goose isn’t sauce for the gander. Gan- 
ders are not ‘“‘mothers of families,’ dear 
invalid, nor would a trifle more style put 
them out of business as fathers. Con- 
template the feathered races. The pea- 
cock, the gobbler, the drake with a cute 
little curl in his tail, the cock, almost 
every male among them is a model of 
show and smartness. Biddy wears the 
quiet garb, goes demurely and pipes a 
gentle lay. The dowdy men have no 
support from the males of the lower 
creation. But don’t mix up the innocent 
hint of Lady Gay to them to brace up 
and improve their deportment and shape 
with the tight lacing of women which 
you say fills the wards of hospitals with 
shrieks of agony and stunts and destroys 
posterity. I mever heard of a men’s 
ward (and I know them well) resounding 
with the agonies of tight lacing. A 
woman who overlaces is a fool person 
who either doesn’t know or doesn’t care 
whether life might not be a joy instead 
of an oppression and a torture. I wonder 
at her. 

Edgewood, N. S.—So far away? It 
doesn’t seem so far, since I was around 
there three months ago! You're rather a 
clever and reserved sort of body, with 
good self-reliance and some artistic merit. 
I don't think you are quickly intuitive, 
anu you would probably resent influence 
and interference very smartly. You like 
correct and suitable surroundings, and 
are unlikely to be demonstrative or emo- 
tional. It looks like the writing of a 
rather clever person who had a good deal 
of tenacity but not very much tact. 


Matronia.—When you are invited to a 
marriage, you are certainly expected to 
cali very shortly after the wedding on 
the bride’s people, if you know them. If 
you only know the bridegroom, you would 
not, in ordinary circumstances, be in- 
vited; but sometimes for business or 
policy | reasons a friend of the bridc- 
groom's may be asked, even though un- 
known, at the request of the groom. If 


that were my case, I should manage to- 


call, in company with some mutual 
friend if possible. I certainly should not 
attend a wedding and reception without 
doing so. ‘Then, again, you may easily, 
without giving offence, decline the invita- 
tion with a plausible excuse, and send a 
nice gift to the bride-elect of your friend. 
Or you may attend the ceremony and 
not go to the house reception, and then 
you would be excused a call. As to the 
gift, you cannot go wrong at Ryrie's 
Kay’s, or any of the first-class shops. I 
hear there is so clever a clerk at Kay's 
oo wees what gifts are sent 
e, @ 2 
always. nd can avoid duplicates 
Ouse, something for her desk— 
writing set; or a fan, or a ceeee ee 
purse, a calendar in silver and ivory, or 
a silver photo- frame might be chosen. 


2 seoure you its no “trouble” to answer 


Psycho.—I have returned the n 

2s} 2 money to 
your address, as there is no fee chaseea 
for these answers, and your request for 
precedence over others on account of 
terete was the worst kind of a mis- 
ake. *lease go back and stz - 
other tack. a 
Fossie Carl.—I like you, “an 
farmer's son, tryin 
up in the world.’’ 


ordinary 
_to make my way 
ou were born under 


a Sign that repays the best kind of 
attention. Leo rules from July 2 to 


August 22, so you have just passe 

the full influence of choees oa —— 
under the sway of Leo. But it takes 
six days generally to free one completely 
from the influence of. the former sign 
and so you will have some of the Cancer 
deviousness, erratic grasp and relinquish- 
ment of an idea or project, variable tem- 
perament, love of money and display to 
reckon with. (You see, I have noted 
the undesirable traits only, but there are 
good ones.) Cancer is governed by the 
moon and Leo by the sun. The latter 
is a fiery and impulsive sign; the Leo 
mind is a blending of practical, philoso- 
phical and spiritual. They may do good 
and inspire others, and become great 
leaders of men and moulders of public 
opinion, A low-class Leo man is pas- 
sionate, inconstant, self-indulgent; by 
trial and sorrow some learn the futility 
of deception and passion; by quiet 
thought and solitary study the nobleness 
of this splendid sign can be best de- 
veloped, and the kingly Leo be, as he 
should, leader and inspiration to his fel- 
lows. It is only fair to tell you that 
your writing gives fine promise. 

Peg.- Are you a “Loyal Canadian?" 
Well, you are getting your loyalty tested 
every day, and may it hold fast! Your 
general tone is strong and independent 
and your opinions are in by the roots. 
There are a lot of very decided little 





As the bride isn’t going to keep ' 











kinks in your character. You are bright, 
positive, outspoken, and a bit of an 
idealist, good-tempered and kind, but 
sometimes impatient. You have imagi- 
nation and ability. 

Puritan.—Two people, invalids, and 
both record the fact that they are happy 
as larks; Gipsy even said skylark. Well, 
the world balances truly! Canoeing and 
tally-ho driving are my darling delights, 


+ too, Puritan, if I could only indulge in 


them. Toronto is fine, thank you. I very 
nearly went to Buffalo to-day, only I 
had to stay home and answer you. Some- 
times physical disability and weak will 
and mentality go together, then one can 
tell at a glance; otherwise, as in your 
case, the dominant will and keen mind 
counteract the physical depression and 
weakness. It is only very occasionally 
that your strong, firm crosses and lines 
trend downwards, or your’ crooks of 
tenacity are unduly marked. Your min@ 
is clear and facile in working and ex- 
pression. You are rather practical, very 
generous and broad in tone, careful of 
detail. If that dearly beloved brother is 
anything like you, tell me his name an@ 
T'll_take him out and stuff him with 
tablets, ice-cream, pie, or: whatever his 
soul delighteth in. If he’s a grown-up, 
I'll provide more suitable confections, just 
for love of you. I know that place where 
you were; a wholesome spot. 


A Man is Only as 
Old as He Feels. 

Scme people are always young— 
in spirit and vigor. The man who 
feels Lis age is the man who neglects 
his stomach and liver. As the years 


pile up the delicate organisms grow 
weaker, . 


Abbeys 


Effervescent 


Salt 


strengthens the system to resist the 
added strain. A perfect laxative—it 
removes all poison from the system. 
Purifies and enriches the blood. It 
keeps the liver and kidneys active. 
Abbey’s possesses the rare quality 
of being a bowel and stomach tonic, 
without any re-actionary effects. 


At all Druggists 25c. and 60c. 








In the 
Kitchen. 


The purity, whiteness 
and dryness of Windsor 
Salt makes it an ideal 
Salt for the dairy and 


kitchen. . 
_ It does not cake—it 
dissolves easily — it is 


nothing but pure Salt. 


Windsor 
Salt. 


BEST GROCERS SELL IT. 














Manufacturers of 
the Celebrated... 





JUBILEE and 


Malt and Hops 


THR 


DOMINION BREWERY CO. 


- LIMITED 
BREWERS «aod MALSTERS 


ee =WHITE LABEL 
= 1 INDIA eed ALES 


The above brands are the genuine extrac of 
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The Kid’s Home-Coming. 





How Hangtown Goi Its Name. 


HEN the usual quantity of 
bacon and beans had been 
consumed and the leavings 

. cleaned up by Yank, the 

men lit their pipes and pro- 

ceeded to review the details of the re- 

cent murder at Rattlesnake Bar. This 

subject stimulated thought and loosened 

tongues as nothing else could possibly 
have done. 

“You can see the whole business was 
a tenderfoot job,” opined Pike, the cook, 
sousing his kettle into the creek, “or he’d 
never ’a’ left them pigeon-toed tracks.” 

And thereupon arose a spirited discus- 
sion as to what the object of the shoot- 
ing might have been—theft or revenge. 
Each man urged his own argument, un- 


til the discussion waxed hot, handled in , 


the hard, brutalized manner that comes 
from the mind inured to such occurrences 
in a community where might makes 
right and the crack of a revolver is un- 
disputed law. 

With a deeper disgust than ever for 


everything about this camp life, the Kid , 
pushed back from the circle and slipped , 


away. Into the ravine he struck, then 
straight up the mountain where tier 
upon tier the tall pines girded the hill- 
side till the sharp, black outlines of the 
topmost row stabbed the burning sky. 

Jamigon was called the “Kid” by his 
companions only from custom. His 
weather-beaten, haggard 
bore no suggestion now of immature 
youth. Yet this same gaunt, hairy fel- 
low was the fair-skinned. ruddy young 
tenderfoot who had cast his lot with 
them a few years before, and been ever 
since the butt of every practical joke 
and low, cunning trick their idleness 
might devise. tor the Kid could not 
cook “sock-eye,” or wield a crowbar, or 
drive a pack-train, or carouse, or even 
swear, worth speaking of; and the things 
he could do, and do well, were not the 
accomplishments needed in prospecting 
and planning. 

Still pulling himself up by the stubby 


chaparral, the Kid climbed, leaving the j 


camp and its associations as far behind 
as possible. At last the world was lost 
below him, the distant cry of a mountain 
lion and the thick flat track where a 
rattler had slid through the red dust 
were the only reminders of a fellow-in- 
habditant. When safe from the intrusion 
of bacon and tobacco fumes, and the 
suggestions of camp life that came with 


them, he drew from the bosom of his |} 


flannel shirt a bulky little packet, and 
the next blissful moment was thousands 
of miles from the sordid life about him. 


: = dale ! 
He closed his eyes to see a stately colon- 


nade of tall white hollyhocks leading up 


to a vine-clad porch, the air grew heavy | 


with the breath of honeysuckles, and on 
the steps, under the clustering yellow 
roses 

A sharp fierce yap from Yank smote 
his ear and broke the spell. ; 
bound he was on his feet and off again, 
in search of a still rarer atmosphere, for 
he was reading in a precise little school- 
ma’am hand: 

“I have read your letter over and over 





till I know it all by heart, and all day | 


long I tell myself you will be home next 
month, and all night long I dream of our 
meeting, but even then it seems too good 
to be true.” 

And so on to the middle of the fif- 
teenth page, confessing the pain of the 


long weary waiting she had never spoken | 


of until the end was in sight. 

A great wave of pity rose in his heart 
for the fellows down at the camp. There 
had never been any sympathy between 
them, for he had felt their inimical atti- 
tude, and had let them alone as much 
as he could. 
his heart, and the poor devils at the 
camp seemed for the first time a good- 
natured, hard-working lot. Many of 
them, he knew, had left their homes with 
the same hopes and promises that had 
hallowed his life, and been less fortunate 
than he. Hehadseen men whose every 
hope was staked on some claim, working 
early and late in a frenzied determina- 
tion to wrench a fortune out of the 
earth, grow bent and old in disappoint- 
ment and despair. He had seen men who 
were “making it,” and whose prospect of 
going home with a goodly pile was grow- 
ing surer every day, through the might 


of John Barleycorn lose fortune, hope, | 


manhood. He had seen men, single-mind- 
ed as himself in making a stake and re- 
turning to make a home for some wait- 
ing one, die of exposure and overwork in 
their zeal to accomplish their end. While 


he, although his stake was too modest to | 


be called a strike, was now able to go 
home and claim his reward. ; 

Again the breath of honeysuckles 
seemed to blow strong upon him as he 
read, at the end of the twenty-seventh 
page: 

“And I shall meet you where we part- 
ed, at the turn of the lane, where you 
shall give your whistle as you did when 
we were children, and I will answer back, 
We will go home together, you and I, 
under the willows along the stream, and 


ate : ba \ 
if it should be twilight when you come, | 


it will not matter if for once we loiter a 
little on the way.” 

The yap of Yank was now too far be- 
low to reach him, but Yank was doing 
his best to make himself heard, and the 
smoking and talking in the camp had 
taken on a new energy. An excited pose 
had ridden over from Rattlesnake Bar 
and stopped in front of the Round Tent 
saloon. 

“The tracks were the freshest along 
the creek,” the spokesman of the posse 
was saying as he dismounted, “and if he 
didn’t come through this camp he’d ’a’ 
had to go all the way ‘round by Jim- 
town, eying the group of idlers as if 
they might all have a charge of which to 
clear themselves. 

“And it was a turrible bungling job, 
anyways,” chipped in Pike, thereby exon- 
erating himself from suspicion, for he 
had a reputation for adeptness in that 
line, 

“Unless he done it that way a purpose 
to throw ’em off,” suggested a bystander 
with more meaning in his tone than was 
wholesome for Pike. 

The spokeaman of the posse noticed 
this insinuation, and Pike, under his 
beard, went white about the gills. 

“If it’s a tenderfoot you’re looking for 
this camp ain’t a likely place to find 
one,” Pike said, pridefully. “We’ve only 
got the Kid, but I wouldn’t say a word 
agin him.” 

“We tracked the man a good way 
from the cabin,” the speaker continued; 
“we know the size of his boot and that 
ie toes in,” keeping an eye on Pike, “and 
it’s a pretty safe guess he came from 
this direction.” 

Pike’s mention of the Kid had seemed 
‘0 preposterous no one had taken it up, 


countenance | 


With a! 


But his luck had greatened | 


| these parts, and we want to be peace- 
able about it.” 
It was growing late; the pursuing par- 


but when toeing in had been suggested, 
several of the miners exchanged glances, 
for the Kid’s pigeon-toed gait had been 
one of their oldest gibes. 

“Where’s this here kid?” demanded one 
of the Rattlesnake men. 

“He lit out when he heard you comin’ 


and struck into the woods,” Pike has- | 
And nobody remembered | 


tened to say. 


he had gone half an hour before the 
posse arrived. . 


continued, generously. “You see, he has 
just struck a little pocket, leastways, he 
says he’s struck a pocket,” with a grin, 
“and he’s hustlin’ lickety-split to get the 
next steamer. Lord. I wouldn’t never 
suspect the Kid of such a thing,” added 
Pike, nice, kind Mr. Pike, driving the 
first nail securely into the Kid’s coffin. 

“Who is this fellow,” the Rattlesnake 
men then asked. And the information 
, Was pieced together that nobody knew 
much about him; that he kept a good 
deal to himself, and had been seen to 
strike out into the woods on the day of 
the murder; that he worked his own 
claim, and didn’t have a “pardner”’; that 
lately he had seemed to have more 
money than usual; that he had told sev- 
eral of the boys he was about to pull up 
stakes. Yes, on the whole, now you 
come to look at it that way, a rather 
suspicious character! 

And Jamison, the while, saw nothing 
but the tall white hollyhocks, the moon- 
light filtering through the rose-thatch 
on the soft hair of the girl whose clear 
deep eyes answered his steadily, thought 
for thought. A merciful purple mist 
arose in the ravine below, wrapping the 
colony of tents in a temporary oblivion, 
and shutting him in with his lost para- 
dise. A baby grosbeak fluted a drowsy 
call above his head, and from under the 
log on which he sat a sly little woodrat 
sallied forth for a nocturnal raid. The 
crimson glow in the west was spent, and 
a stealthy twilight gleamed over the 
tree-tops. Jamison strained his eyes to 
read the last few lines on the thirtieth 
| page: 
j 





“This is the last letter I will have to 
write you, and the gladness of our meet- 
ing makes these long years of waiting 
; almost worth while, for every thought 
has been with you, every hope has been 
for you, and every day has seemed an 
eternity until I shall see you. But now 
that the suspense is almost over, I can 
be patient, and our meeting, when it 
; does come, will be the sweeter for its 
long postponement.” 

Never before had she made such a full 
_ confession to him. Her staid New Eng- 
land tongue had never known how to 
frame impassioned words. He closed his 
eyes to shut away the intrusive objects 
about him, and tried to close his ears to 
the intrusive sounds of hoofs on the trail 
, below. Knowing he was safely out of 
, Sight, he waited impatiently, but, as he 
listened, instead of dying away, the 
sounds came nearer, straight up the hill- 
side, for those were the days when El 
Dorado County was young and trails 
Were scarce, and any pony that couldn’t 
cling like a fly to a rocky embankment 
and jump over fallen trees was not worth 
a load of buckshot. 

Jealous of his solitude and impatient 
of this interruption, the Kid rose again 
and started for the other side of the 
, mountain, but the pine needles made 
such a thick carpet he had miscalculated 
the distance of the horsemen. Before he 
had taken a dozen steps a volley of 
shots struck the trees around him, and 
; “Hold!” the ringleader of the posse 
shouted. This intrusion seemed almosta 
desecration to the presence of his pre- 
cious letter, and before turning to face 
the crowd he thrust it hastily into his 
shirt. 

“Throw up your arms!” the 
again commanded. Then 
paces!” 

The original Rattlesnake posse, aug- 


voice 
“Walk ten 


. ' 
mented by as many more excitement: | 


| seekers from the camp in the ravine, 
j lined up in a double column, leaving a 
| space for the Kid to walk between them. 
| “Gentlemen,” the spokesman an- 
| nounced, solemnly, “you kin all see he is 
pigeon-toed.” 


Jamison, looking at the familiar faces | 


in the crowd, wondered if this were 
| some clumsy joke, and admitted cheerful- 
| ly enough the incontestabie fact that he 
did toe in. 

“Now don’t make up your minds too 
quick about this, boys,” Pike spoke up; 


, nocence.” Pike’s ferret-like eyes had been 
the only ones to detect that move. 

His precious letter in the hands of 
this gang of ruffians! Never! “No, 
boys,” the Kid said, positively, “what- 
, ever you may want with me can have 
nothing to do with these papers.” 

This stand on the Kid’s part seemed to 
make the chain of circumstantial evi- 


dence complete in the minds of his pur-| 


suers. 

“If them papers ye sneaked out o 
sight when we caught ye is straight, I 
; 3 


guess ye won’t mind handin’ ’em over,” | 


Pike taunted. 

“I tell you, you are not going to see 
, these papers,” the Kid repeated, fiercely. 

“We won't, hey?” said Pike, and before 
| Jamison had a chance to duck, Pike’s 
| brawny right uad landed him a soothing 
blow. 

“Here now, boys, be peaceable,” inter- 
posed the ringleader from Rattlesnake; 
“all we want is to see justice prevail in 


ty had had a long ride, and they were in 
a hurry. Lawlessness had been running 
riot long enough, they were all agreed, 
and summary justice wreaked on the 
head of the first available miscreant 
would be a wholesome example for a 
long time to come. 

“Wall, now, whoever would ’a’ thought 
that of the Kid?’ exclaimed Pike, in 
well-feigned surprise, drawing an incrim- 
inating bank-note from somewhere, and 
displaying it to the crowd. And the 
boys from the camp, who had known 
him best, looked sorrowfully at this 
proof of the Kid’s guilt. 

Jamison rode back to camp at the head 
of the party, while the ringleaders 
dropped back and weighed his case. From 
the testimony gotten from the men 
around the Round Tent he was recog- 
nized as a suspicious character. “Yes, a 
turrible dangerous feller,’ Pike ventured, 
seeing the scales turning against him. He 
had certainly been caught running away ; 
the papers hidden in his shirt were, of 
course, one of the missing rolls of bank- 
notes known to have been in the mur- 
dered man’s cabin; he was pigeon-toed, 
as were also the tracks leading from the 
cabin. 

There was no guardhouse at the camp 
nor secure tent even, so as a matter. of 


_“Oh, now don’t you go to sayin’ the | 
Kid would do a thing like that,” Pike | 


| 

fF 7s es 
| “I reckon them papers he hid in his} 
| shirt when we come up will prove his in- | 








expediency the men lined up into a hol- 

low square. A gnarled old oak stretched 

its gaunt arms across the creek that 
; babbled down the hillside, and under this 
the party stopped. The grinning moon 
hung low over the ghastly scene, and a 
, few faint stars peeped out and shivered 
with the horror of it all. 

Time was pressing. The Rattlesnakers 
had a night’s ride ahead of them, a0 no 
time was lost on preliminaries. 

* * * * * * 

When the rigid body of the Kid was cut 
down next night, Pike, honest, justice- 
loving Mr. Pike, still fearful lest the mur- 
| der might be traced up to him, managed 
to secure the dead man’s much-treasured 
papers which still were concealed in his 
shirt. Later, when he stealthily con- 
signed the letter to the camp-fire, he 
glanced hurriedly at the thirtieth page, 
still bearing the imprint of Jamison’s 
hand, and chuckled as he read: “Our 
meeting, when it does come, will be all 
the sweeter for its long postponement.” 
—Marguerite Stabler in “Argonaut.” 





Some Recent Child Poems. 
King Baby. 


King baby on his throne 

Sits reigning O, sits reigning O! 
King baby on his throne 
Sits reigning all alone. 


His throne is mother’s knee, 
So tender O, so tender O! 
His throne is mother’s knee, 
Where none may sit but he. 


His crown it is of gold, 
So curly O, so curly O! 

His crown it is of gold, 

In shining tendrils rolled. 


His kingdom is my heart!, 
So loyal O, so loyal O! 
His kingdom is my heart, 

His own in every part. 


Divine are all his laws, 

So simple O. so simple O! 
Divine are all his laws, 
With love for end and cause. 


King baby on his throne 
Sits reigning O. sits reigning O! 
King baby on his throne 
Sits reigning all alone. 
—Laurence Alma-Tadema. 





Naughtiness. 





Why am I sometimes naughty 
And sometimes very good? 

What makes me act so different? 
I never understood. 


When in the morning I wake up 
I don’t know which ‘twill be, 

A day all full of naughtiness 
Or a good day for me. 


But when I go to bed at night 
I_know which [ have been, 
A Mamma’s Joy all day or else 
A creature full of sin. 
“TIT thank thee, Lord, for my good heart,” 
This is the prayer I make; 
Or else: ‘“‘Forgive my naughtiness, 
Dear God, for Jesus’ sake.” 
—Florence Wilkinson in 
Magazine.” 





The Sandman. 





The Sandman comes across the land, 
At evening, when the sun is low: 
Upon his back, a bag of sand— 
His step is soft and slow. 
I never hear his gentle tread, 
But when I bend my sleepy head, 
“The Sandman’s coming!’’ mother says, 
And mother tells the truth, always! 


He glides across the sunset hill, 
To seek each little child like me: 
Our all-day-tired eyes to fill 
With sands of sleep, from slumber’s 
sea. 
I try my best awake to stay, 
But I am tired out with play; 
“I'll never see him!’ mother says, 
And mother tells the truth—always! 
—Marie Van Vorst. 








The Lost Child. 





it was far to go for the little fellow, 
| And I think it was dark out there, 
Away from the sunshine, warm and mel- 
low, 
That sweetened his earthly air. 


It was far to go, it was dark, I know, 
And : broke my heart that it should 
be SO. 


The distance between a joy and joy 
Or between a star and a star, 

Some measure like this we may employ, 
Nor measure at last how far. 


And they were not fleet, they were little 
feet 
That stumbled beside me in the street. 


Oh little fellow, dear little fellow, 
Once, where the strange paths crossed 
In magical woods of sunlit yellow, 
You, lagging behind, were lost— 
. 


Just a step aside; but I knew that wide 
And terrified look, the day you died! 


When it is day I can dissemble 
And cover from sight my care, 

But when it is dark, in tears I tremble— 

| ‘‘What if he be lost out there?’ 

In my troubled sleep, I cower, I weep, 

I am little and lost, and the dark is deep. 


When the ghost moon steals down the | 


mountain hollow 
To glide through my window bars, 
I wake and pray to be dead, to follow 
His stumbles between the stars. 
—Fanny Kemble Johnson in “Harper's 
Magazine.”’ 


} 
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Good News For His Old Some. 


Vernon Bromley Cured by Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills. 


For Years he was Crippled by Rheumatism 
and Sciatica —-Dodd's Kidney Pills made 
him a New Man, 


Morristown, N.Y., Oct. 19.—(Special.) 
—Vernon Bromley, now of this place, 
but formerly of Trenton, Ont., relates an 
experience that will prove of great inter- 
est to his old friends in Canada. 

“I have been a great sufferer from 
Rheumatism and Sciatica for years,”-Mr. 
Bromley states. “The citizens of Tren- 
ton will remember what a cripple I was. 
I could neither work nor lie down, the 
pain was so great. . 

“Reading of cures by Dodd’s Kidney 
Pills finally led me to try them, and 
from the second box I began to feel re- 
lief. I continued to use them till I had 
taken twelve boxes, when I was com- 
pletely cured. 

“Dodd’s Kidney Pills have made a new 
man of me.” 

Kheumatism and kindred diseases are 
caused by uric acid in the blood. If the 
Kidneys are sound they will take al! the 
uric acid out of the blood. Dodd’s Kid- 
ney Pills make sound Kidneys. 
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For The Extermination of The 
“Piano Pest.” 


N Germany the attack on the pro- 
] miscuous use of the piano and oth- 
'  ¢r noisy musical instruments at all 
times and places has assumed almost the 
phase of a crusade. The latest and 
most characteristic discussion of the prob 


ee 
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lem is a determined protest made by 
Siegmund Auerbach, a leading physician 
of Frankfort-on-the-Main, in the Supple- 
ment of the Munich “Allgemeine Zei- 
tung,” No. 142, the oldest and probably 
most influential general scientific journal] 
in the country. The publication of the’ 
protest in this journal is significant, in- | 
dicating that the learned world of the 
Fatherland is taking the matter serious | 
ly. We translate and quote the follow | 
ing: | 

“The protest of thinkers against the 
piano pest is not new, nor have the pro- | 
testants been the meanest among men. 
Both Goethe and Schopenhauer have vir- 
tually cursed the evil habit of their 
thoughtless neighbors that interfered 
with their work and comfort, and yet, 
comparatively speaking, their sufferings | 
must have been small compared with 
that of most modern men. Still more 
recently the litterateur, M. Lessing, 
wrote a series of articles in the ‘Nord 
und Sud,’ in which he voiced the protest 
of nervous people against this evil. It 
is well known to what trouble Mrs. Car- 
lyle went to save her husband from 
molestation of this kind, and how Rich- 
ard Wagner bought peace at a high 
price from the distorting street rabble in 
Florence. The question itself has a his-| 
tory which prominent men have helped 
to make. 

“The question has both a medical and 
a legal side. The effect of such noise on 
the finely-strung nerves of the thinkers | 
and writers is very dangerous, and as a 
physician I can testify to this danger. 
Piano-players have no right to endanger 
the health of their neighbors, and, this | 
being the case, it is the right and the 
duty of states and governments to pro- 
tect their people against the pest. There 
are regulations that forbid crying out 
wares on the streets, that regulate the 
noise that may be made by hucksters 
and others; why should there not be re- 
gulations to protect people from the pi- 
ano hammerer? Just how this is to be 
done it will be the business of our law- 
makers to determine. But one way that 
seems to be good would be to determine 
that those who by their callings or by 
choice are bound to use the piano or the 
loud musical instruments hours and 
hours each day should be compelled to 
live in certain quarters of the city, or 
in certain squares in a street, or in cer- 
tain sections of squares, just as in the 
railroad trains there are certain parts 
and portions where smoking is allowed 
and others where it is forbidden. In 
this way there would be  unmusical 
places where other people could live un- 
disturbed and be sure that the next mov- 
ing-day would not bring the unwelcome 
pianos into the new neighborhood. But 
both medical and legal considerations 
call for an extermination of the ‘piano 
pest.’” 





Archie Shade’s Watch. 





“While picnicking with a crowd in the 
country the other day,” says the Joplin 
“News-Herald,” “Arch Shade accidentally 
dropped his watch in a spring, and, 
quite naturally, it has since refused to 
run. He took the timepiece to a jewel- 
er, and the following conversation en- 
sued: 

“ ‘Here’s my watch; can you fix it?’ 

“‘What’s the matter? Did you break 
the spring?’ 

“*No; the spring broke the watch.’ 

“The man wondered, but proceeded to 
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Grocers like 
to sell 





Because it is so extre 
good that people alway: 
come back for more. 


W. CLarx, Mer . MonTacar 





If you eat 
Pork and Beans 


eat Clark’s - they’re delic wus. 
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One of the Largest fi] | 
Collections of Anti- 
i) quities in Canada x | 
Will be Seen by Pay- }jj 
I ing a Visit to Our {i 
MN Premises... aa 4 Ff 


Yi} Here simple English objects 
of pure design and of moder- 
ate prices may be found in 


abundance. 


B. M. & T. JENKINS 


| 

422 and 424 YONGE ST. | 
¥ TORONTO i | 
| 

| 

| 


BRANCHES — Montreal, Lon- , 
don and Birmingham, Eng. 












MacLAREN’S 
IMPERIAL CHEESE 


is of a rich, creamy consistency 
which renders it easily digestsd. 
There is no waste or shrinkage, 
which means that it is the most 
economical and perfect -cheese 


manufactured. 
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OBTAINABLE EVERYWHERE 


78 CHURCH STREET, TORONTO. 
In Business as a Savincs Bank and Loan Co., Since 1854 


SOON TO 


BECOME 


“THE HOME BANK OF CANADA.” 


Assets, . 


$3,000,000.00. 


3 7 of interest Allowed on Deposits from Twenty Cents 
° 
2 


Upwards. 


OFFICE HOURS:—9 am. to 4 p.m. 


OPEN 7 TO 9 EVERY 
SATURDAY WIGHT. 





Best 
Quality 


OAL. 


HEAD oFFIce 
2 KING StEAST 
eal Tas 


TORONTO 





AND WOOD 


LIST OF OFFICES: 


3 KING EAST . 

413 Yonge Street 

793 Yongs Street 

578 Queen Street West 

415 Spadina Avenue 

Bathurst Street (opposite Front Street) 
£06 Queen Street East 

1352 Queen Street West 

204 Wellesley Street 

Esplanade Kast (nsar Berkeley Street) 
Esplanade East{(foot of Church Street) 
369 Pape A venue (at G.T.R. Crossing) 
1131 Yonge Street (at C.P.R. Crossing) 
258 te 286 Lansdowne Avenue (near Dundas St ) 


WITHDRAWABLE BY CHEQUES. 


SaTURDAY 9 a.m. to 1 p.m, 
JAMES MASON, 
Managing Director. 


AT 333 
Lowest 
Prices 


The ELIAS ROGERS CO., Limited 





‘DARTRING’ 


TRADE MARE 


——ESES 


Superb Skin 


is obtained and maintained by using 


‘DARTRING LANOLINE’ 


No imitation can bear the ‘Dartring’. 
No imitation can be called ‘Dartring’. 


‘DARTRING’ TOILET ‘LANOLINE’ 


Demand the genuine - 


Wholesale : 
&7, Holborn Viad 


examine the injured article. 

“<The spring is broken,’ he finally an- 
nounced. 

““No wonder,’ 
the watch in it.’ 

“It began to dawn upon the jeweler 
that the young man was certainly in- 
sane, and just as he was glancing around 


for some avenue of escape Areh ex- ; 


plained the situation.” 





New Features in the October ‘‘Home 
Needlework.” 


The October number of the “Corti- 
celli Home Needlework Magazine,” which 
is now being mailed to subscribers, con- 
tains a number of new features of espe- 


cial value to all ladies who ply the needle 
either for pleasure or profit. For one 
thing there are a lot of Christmas no 


velties, one colored plate alone showing 
no less than 23 useful or ornamental] 
articles, all suitable for holiday gifts, 
and all easily made up by following the 
fuli instructions given. Another inter- 
esting feature is quite a departure from 
the usual lines followed by the maga- 
zine, as it is an invasion of the ward- 
robe of the sterner sex. This is the il- 


lustrated chapter on Embroidered Vests | 


for men, which are just now coming 
much in vogue. How nobby these 
Waistcoats are and how inexpensively 
they can be made, compared with the 
price a fashionable tailor would ask, are 
fully pointed out in this number. The 
seeret of the beautiful Hardanger Em- 
broidery and of the popular Braided 
Belts are also fully revealed to the read- 
er. 15 cents the copy, or 50 cents a 
year. Address: Corticelii Silk Company, 
publishers, St. John’s, P.Q. 
> + —__--—— 

First Citizen—We shall have to have 
these resolutions of thanks about the 
new library of ours done all over again 


Second Citizen—What’s the matter? 
First Citizen—Why, by a clerical error 
tne name of the Lord was placed before 
that of Andrew Carnegie. 


Leon Hayard, better known as “Na 
poleon Hayard, Emperor of Hawkers,” is 
dead, and all the Paris “camelots” are in 
mourning, for their sovereign was a 


| charitable man and never turned a deaf 
| ear to an appeal for help. 


On August 
15 last he was knocked down by an 
automobile, and he died the other day 
from the results of the injuries he then 
received. It was Hayard who supplied 
all Paris “camelots” with their wares; 
he was both an inventor and an editor 
Lampoons and cartoons, songs and sat 
ires on the topic of the moment were 
his specialty—the “last will and testa- 
ment” of dead celebrities, songs on Bou- 
langer, Kruger, King Edward and the 
Humberts. Everything gave him a text, 
and his knowledge of the fads of the 
public was unerring. Besides he sup- 


| plied “applause” and “cheers” at public 


meetings. On one occasion a debate had 
been organized, and both candidates came 
to Hayard for the support of his “came- 
lots.” Hayard booked both orders, and 


said Arch; ‘I dropped | 


in collapsible tubes. 


(‘DARTRING LANOLINE’ TOILET SOAP. 





' paid his men twice the usual fee. When 
| the meeting took place they cheered the 
; ministerial candidate for the first hour 


and his opponent for the second! 





Lever’s Y-Z (Wise Head) Disinfectant Soap 
Powder is a boon to any home. It disin- 
fects and cleans at the same time. 30 





| 
| That there is nothing new under the 
| sun is as true now as in the days of Solo- 
mon. No doubt much of Roman prowess 
| was due to the universal use of baths by 
all classes. The modern tendency is to 
return to the use of natural treatment. 
Unquestionably the waters compound+d 
in Nature’s laboratory are the best reme- 
dial ugents; chief among these, from 
medical references, is the “St. Catharines 
Well,” located in St. Catharines, the 
) “Garden City” of Canada. Here will be 
found every facility for rest, recuperation 
| ana comfort where exists a happy com- 
bination of family hotel life and sani- 
, tarium attachments for those desiring 
;} same. It is time that Canadians were 
| sensible of the resources of their own 
| country and that it is not necessary to 
| go over the border to procure either the 
| necessities or the luxuries of life 





Hunters’ Excursions. 


For hunters’ excursions this year the 
Grand Trunk announce rate of single 
fare for the round trip will be in effect 
from all stations in Canada, Brockville 
and west, also from Buffalo, Suspension 
Bridge, Niagara Falls and Black Rock, 
N.Y., to the “Highlands of Ontario,” 
which include the Muskoka Lakes, Lake 
of Bays, Lake Nipissing, Magnetawan 
River, stations Severn to North Bay, 
Lindsay to Haliburton, stations on Can- 


| 

lada Atlantic Railway, Rainy Lake to 

| Parry Sound, inclusive Tickets are on 
sale good going October 24 to November 
5, inclusive, and to points on the C.P.R., 
Mattawa to Nepigon and Garden River, 
inclusive, also Kipawa and Temiskaming, 

good going October 9 to November 5, in 
clusive. All tickets valid returning on or 

| before December 12. For full informa- 
tion as to vgame law *, open seasons for 

| 


i 
shooting, etc., call at Grand Trunk city 
ticket office, north-west corner King and 
Yonge streets. 


<<. e———_$_—_ —— 


| 
| 
| 
Wabash. 
Cheap one-way colonist tickets are 
| now on sale daily until November 30, 
| over the great Wabash line to California, 
| Colorado, Utah, Idaho, Montana, Wash- 
| ington and British Columbia. Tickets 
| are good to stop over at different pointe. 
| This will be a grand opportunity to visit 
| the above points, at a very low rate. 
All tickets should read over the Wabash, 
the short and true route to the West. 
For time-tables, reservations of sleeping 
ear bertha, and other information, ad- 
dresa any railroad ticket agent or J. A. 
Richardson, district passenger agent, N. 
!E. corner King and Yonge streets, To- 
ronto. 
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° > the youngest of the real- 
ly great prima donmnds 
who at present command 
the attention of the Bri- 

tish and American public, Mme. Melba 
occupies a pre-eminent position. She has 
the advantage of youth on her side as 
compared with her rivals, Patti, Sem- 
brich, Nordica, Lehmann and Albani, and 
while their voices are beginning to wane, 
her beautiful organ is in the glory of its. 
maturity. In ease, grace and extent of 
vocal technique it is doubtful whether 
she has ever been excelled by any of 
those famous singers. It has been ob- 
jected by certain critics that Melba’s 
voice is light in timbre, and that she is 
wanting in temperament and expressive 
power. It has, however, never been denied 
that her voice is of delicious quality, 
and beauty of tone always has won, and 
always will win, the enthusiastic verdict 
of the general public. In New York the 
musical press profess to have discovered 
that of late Melba has developed in emo- 
tional expression. They may be right, of 
course, although to me there seems to 
be no change in her singing during the 
past few years. Her return to Toronto 
on Thursday evening of last week 
brought to Massey Hall a representative 
audience of the musical culture of the 
city, and she was given a reception the 
unbounded enthusiasm of which proved 
that her powers of attraction are not 
failing her. Her principal display num- 
ber, as on the occasion of her first visit, 
was the mad scene from “Lucia,” which 
from the day when the composer first 
published it has always been a favorite 
selection with light soprani. It is a 
splendid vehicle for the exhibition of 
Melba’s brilliant gifts, and she sings the 
graceful and difficult florid passages with 
a purity of tone, exactness of intona- 
tion and an absence of effort that would 
do honor to a Kubelik on the violin. But 
added to this, Mme. Melba sings the 
delicious melody which opens the aria 
with a charm of vocal sound that no in- 
strument could approach. One may deny 
her the possession of the “grand voice.” 
but when one hears her singing in friend- 
ly rivalry against such an instrument as 
the flute, as in the scena under notice, 
she reveals a range of color and a 
warmth of timbre that makes the in- 
strument pale and cold by contrast. Her 
second great effort was in the great 
aria from Thomas’ “Hamlet,” which 
proved more interesting musically to 
many in the audience, because less hack- 
neyed. than the “Lucia” excerpt. Her 
rendering of this was a triumph of vocal 
art in all its transcendental subtleties of 
finished execution and phrasing. Her 
other programme numbers were Rey- 
naldo Hahn’s “Si mes vers avaient des 
ailes.”” and an attractive Serenata by 
Tosti, both of which were charmingly 
sung in their unaffected grace. Mme. 
Melba was recalled sixteen times during 
the evening, and had to yield to the 
popular demand for encores by giving 
three extra numbers, two of which, 
“Coming Thro’ the Rye” and “Dorothy 
May,” delighted the audience beyond 
measure. The prima donna Was sup- 
ported by a very capable company. Sig- 
norina Sassoli, a young performer on the 
harp, made a complete conquest of her 
hearers by the brilliancy and neatness of 
her execution in several difficult solos, 
and may fairly be credited with a tri- 
umph second only to that of Melba her- 
self. Mr. Ellison van Hoose, the distin- 
guished American tenor, was heard in 
Verdi’s “Celeste Aida.” from the opera 
“Aida,” and sang with that smoothness 
of style, fine quality of voice and suave 
phrasing that made so great an impres- 
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The French baritone, M. Gilibert, who 
sang here with the Grau Grand Opera 
Company, contributed three old songs 
with truly Gallic polish, and with a lyri- 
cal sweetness more suggestive of a tenor 
than a baritone. He was heard also in 
the striking and splendid duet from 
Bizet’s “Pearl Fishers,” in which his as- 
sociate was Mr. Van Hoose. This num- 
ber, musically, was one of the most wel- | 
come selections of the evening, and | 
brought the concert to an effective close. 
The flute obligato to the mad scene was 
played by Mr. North, a “most accom- 
plished performer on his instrument, and 
the piano accompaniments were played 
with great judgment by Miss Llewella 
Davies, a talented young pianist. 
* 


Mrs. Simon Harris recently read_be- 
fore the Woman’s Club of Portland, Ore., 
a lecture on “The Jew in the World of 
Music.” She dwelt particularly on Men- 
delssohn, Fanny Hensel, Rubinstein, Mo- 
scheles, Meyerbeer, Halevy, Offenbach, 
Bizet, Oscar Weill, Nikisch, Cowen, Mosz- 
kowski, Paganini, Rosenthal, Tausig, Jo- 
seffy, De Pachmann and Lili Lehmann. 

. 


The Milton “Reformer” gives an ex- 
given in the Town Hall, under the aus- 
pices of the Ladies’ Aid Society of the 
Methodist Church, by the popular Sher- 
lock Concert Company. According to 
that paper “the audience was, owing to 
Mr. Sherlock’s musical reputation, per- 
haps the largest that ever assembled for 
a Milton concert. The hall was packed 
to the doors—a $160 house—and the 
splendid programme provided by the 
company was thoroughly enjoyed by all.” 
* 


Victoria College Glee Club has re- 
sumed practices for the geason’s work, 
under the leadership of Mr. MeNally, and 
will this season take a short tour 
through Western Ontario, in addition to 
giving their usual city concerts. 

* 

Mr. G. C. Warburton, basso, has been 
appointed choirmaster to St. Mary’s 
(Anglican) Church, Bloor street west 
Mr. Warburton has had a long career as 
a trainer of choirs, and was a chorister | 


boy in Manchester Cathedral. 
* 


| 


Mr. John F. Runciman of the London 
“Saturday Review” is of the opinion that |} 
the musical comments of the London | 
dailies are the most wearisome portion of 
their columns. They do these things bet 
ter, he says, in France and America, and 
continnes: “We in England have our 
faculties dulled and jaded by listening to 
everlasting oratorios, to the same Beet- 
hoven symphonies, the. same Chepin se- 
lections, the ‘sime songs. What can we 
do save describe the performances with 
the same interest that we might take, 


in describing a fire? We need to be 
jostled, shaken up, thoroughly awak- 
ened. Our editors should not compel us 
to go to provjncial festivals to hear 
‘Elijah’ for the thousandth time; nor 
should the exigencies of the advertise- 
ment office require us to notice every 
whipper-snapper of a pianist who chooses 
io ‘hire St. James’ Hall for an afternoon. 
Our energies should be reserved for only 
the things whose importance warrants 
us calling public attention to them.” 
® 


Curiously enough, much of the above 
remarks would have been applicable to 
the state of music in Toronto some sea- 
sons ago. The musical interest of the 
public was getting “dulled and jaded” 
by a repetition from year to year of the 
same everlasting oratorios, the same 
Chopin selections for the piano, and the 
same Beethoven symphonies. It was a 
case of the “same old story, nothing 
new.” No one, I ‘hope, will accuse me of 
belittling the masterpieces of the great 
composers, or of praising modern music 
simply because it is novel, and decrying 
o'd music simply because it is old. But, 
as I have before pointed out in this 
column, there was danger of our becom- 
ing extremely narrow-minded musically, 
of running in a rigid groove, of falling 
behind other communities in catholic 
taste and appreciation. [, for one, much 
as | admire Beethoven’s C minor sym- 
phony, Handel’s “Messiah,” and Chopin’s 
piano works, would find it extremely 
tiresome to be restricted to hearing these 
works. Forturately, the enterprise of 
our Mendelssonn Choir in broadening 
out the scope of their studies, engaging 
a great orchestra to supplement their 
own efforts, and drawing up more ec- 
lectie programmes, has saved the situa- 
tion. I think I am not going too far in 
saying that to their successful example 
we owe the formation of the several 
societies, which are not only prepared 
to produce new works, but to employ 
efficient orchestras in association with 
their vocal forces. It is refreshing to 
note that the Mendelssohn Choir have 
not become wearied of doing well. 
Rather, they have been stimulated by 
the appreciation which their efforts have 
met both from the public and_ the 
press, to attempt still more _ brilliant 
achievements. ‘This season they an- 
nounce they will bring to Toronto for 
their three concerts the complete Pitts- 
burg Orchestra of sixty-eight musicians, 
so'ely with the object of securing a more 
complete and artistic performance of cer- 
tain great compositions. Several famous 
works never before heard in Toronto will 
be produced, among them the symphonic 
poem, “Don Juan,” by Richard Strauss, 
Tschaikowski’s fine fifth symphony in E 
minor, Dvorak’s “Carnival” overture, 
Chabrier’s “Gwendoline” overture, Glaz- 
ounow’s suite de _ ballet, “Ruses 
d’Amour,” and Perey Pitt’s symphonic 
poem, “Paola and Francesca.” In addi- 
tion, vocal selections by Elgar, Parry, 
Mendelssohn, Sullivan, Gounod, Tschai- 
kowski and Brahms will be sung, as 
well as Dr. Elgar’s cantata, “The Black 
Knight.” Among the compositions fairly 
well known will be Beethoven’s great 
overture “#gmont” and Wagner’s ro- 
mantic overture, “The Flying Dutch- 
man.’ Altogether, the scheme of the 
concerts for this season is exceptionally 
attractive, and must command hearty 
and general approval. 

* 


In an article on the vibrato in singing, 
Lancelot of the London “Referee” makes 
the following points from his point of 
view: “The basis of our (English) ad- 
miration for the absolutely steady vocal 
tone is probably because it reflects the 
calmness of demeanor and ‘cool-headed- 
ness’ in trying circumstances on which 
we pride ourselves. This is confirmed by 
the English style of singing sacred 
music, in which we demand that phrases 
of the deepest sentiment should be sung 
with absolute steadiness of vocal pro- 
duction. This does not mean devoid 
of emotional expression, but with the 
significance of deep feeling controlled by 
intellectual strength. This is our ideal 
of fine singing.” Lancelot, it seems to 
me, does not go far enough. Cultured 
musicians all the world over find con- 
stant tremulousness of tone, whether 
from the voice or an instrument, ex- 
tremely sickly and cloying. The waving 
of tone that a skilled singer or violinist 
can produce is most effective and expres- 
sive in occasional rare circumstances, 
but when constantly resorted to it de- 
feats its own purpose. The greatest 
violin players use the vibrato very spar- 
ingly, and great singers follow their ex- 
ample. Nothing is more annoying to a 
sensitive ear than the perpetual un- 
steadiness of ‘tone which many singers 
and violinists produce, with the irritat- 
ing effect that the notes never seem ab- 
solutely in tune. Another abuse is that 
of the portamento. A most touching 
effect can be made by its employment 
by a skilful artist, out as used by too 
many singers and violinists it suggests 
the wailing of a sick cat. 

+ 

Here is a splendid puff for Patti culled 
fron the columns of the “Etude”—years 
ago: “Madame Patti’s larynx was pro- 
nounced by surgeons to be as nearly per- 
fect in formation as the human larynx 
could be. She has willed it, after her 
death, to the Museum of the Royal Col- 
leze of Surgeons, London. At the first 
concert in New York city she will sing 
an aria from ‘Lucia,’ ‘Il Bacio,’ by Ar- 
diti, ‘Home Sweet Home,’ and ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer.’” 

o 


Mr. W. F. Apthorp, in the Boston 
“Transcript,” ridicules the organ being 


| put into competition with the orchestra. 


He says: “Imagine for a moment a 
tongue-tied, semi-articulate actor star- 
ring it with a company every member of 
which was a finished elocutionist; just 
fancy the contrast between his unintel- 
ligible mumbling and their clean-cut 
speech. And he, too, in the principal 
part. Now, that is exactly the position 
the organ is in as a solo instrument 
against an orchestral accompaniment. 
The organ is semi-articulate, mumbles 
its phrases; the orchestra speaks dis- 
tinetly, that all may understand what it 
says. Think of the solecism; the organ, 
without real accent, absolutely imper- 
sonal, doing leading business, with a 
chorus of sharply defined personalities! 
Tis fit to make the gods roar. Not that 
it is absolutely incomprehensible that or- 
ganists should still write concertos. It 
ia just as comprehensible that singers 
should give recitals—to remind the pub- 
lic of their existence. The organist lives 
a life apart, almost out of communion 
with the rest of the musical world; if 
he did not do something to refresh his 


a 


colleagues’ memory, not to mention the 
= he would be clean forgotten. 
Moreover, he has naturally become to a 
certain extent wedded to his peculiar in- 
strument, and grown used to its failings 
—just as one gets used to a sister’s 
deafness or a brother’s hare-lip. He even 
persuades himself in time that the noise 
he makes on his pet instrument is really 
music; so that it is quite natural that 
he should expect others to think”so, 
too.” 
* 

Mr. Chrystal Brown has been engaged 
to sing in concert at Rochester, N.Y., 
Erie, Pa., Dunkirk, N.Y., Buffalo, N.Y., 
Cleveland, O., Pittsburg, Pa., and two 
concerts in New York city. 

* 

The University of Toronto Glee Club 
has been reorganized this season, and a 
most successful season is! anticipated un- 
der Mr. W. Y. Archibald, the newly-ap- 
pointed conductor. CHERUBLINO. 
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Mr. Frank Yeigh's Picture Talk. 





The picture talk given-by Mr. Frank 


Yeigh in Association Hall on Monday’ 


night was well attended, and the audi- 
ence frequently showed their apprecia- 
tion by well-merited applause. His 
Honor the Lieutenant-Governor  intro- 
duced the speaker, and gave a short ad- 
dress on his own early connection with 
the Y.M.C.A., after which Mr. Yeigh pro- 
ceeded with his picture talk, ‘telling 
many amusing incidents in connection 
with his travels. His subject was “The 
Grand Tour Through Home and Foreign 
Lands,” and the lecture was illustrated 
by one hundred and fifty beautiful views. 
Commencing with our own “Silver East,” 
Mr. Yeigh showed some clever pictures 
of the St. Lawrence country and Mari- 
time Provinces. Crossing the Atlantic 
Ocean, several views were given of pic- 
turesque syots in Ireland and England 
and sunny France. Proceeding, the lec- 
turer gave a series of beautiful pictures 
of the German Vaterland and the Swiss 
mountains and lakes, also glimpses of 
Norway’s marvelous and rugged scenery, 
thence back to Bonnie Seotland, and 
across the ocean, home again, conclud- 
ing with some views of our own city. 
A feature of the entertainment was the 
playing of a number of popular and 
patriotic airs at suitable intervals by an 
| Italian orchestra, which added greatly 
‘to the effect of Mr. Yeigh’s fine descrip- 
tions. 








Edward R. Mawson, in the “Pride of 
| Jenni.o,” at the Grand Opera House next 
week. 





A Bit Personal. 





“Down!” shrieked the center rush. 

The opposing player, who had been 
flung to the earth, writhed violently; 
but the center rush only pushed his hand 
the more firmly into the face of the foe 
and cried exultantly: 

“Down!” 

Here the opponent wriggled from be- 
neath and caught the center rush a ter- 
rific left-hander on the chin that sent 
him to the grass and kept him there for 
the count. The referee, the players, the 
reserve players, and the police ran to 
the spot and clamored for an explana- 
tion, saying it had been agreed that 
there was to be no rowdyism in the 
game. 

“I don’t care!” excitedly said the of- 
fender. “When a man rubs his hand 
over my chin and yells ‘down,’ after I 
have been shaving for two whole months, 
it makes me mad,.”—*Judge.” 








Fat Babies Unhealthy. 





An effort to awaken mothers to the 
fact that a fat child is not necessarily 
healthy is made by the “Lancet” (Lon- 
doa), which says, in the course of its 
renarks: “It is a matter of clinical 
experience that a fat baby is unhealthy, 
with little resistance to disease, and 
likely to succumb on the least provoca- 
tion to any of the so-called minor ail- 
ments of infancy. It is very greatly to 
Le rezretted that baby-shows, if they 
are to be held at all, cannot be utilized 
for elucating the laity to admire in 
babies those ‘points’ which are genuinely 
deserving of admiration and expressive 
of a jaysiological condition, instead of 
acting, as they do, as direct inducements 
to overfeeding with foods which fatten, 
but do not produce sound, healthy tis- 
sues.” 





— 


Unsisterly. 





“And you can only be a sister to me?” 
sighs the youth. 

“That is all,” softly says the fair young 
thingy, who has tried to break it to him 
gently. 

“Well, say, sister,’ he remarks, bright- 
ening up, “aren't you on pretty good 
terms with Flossie Moneypeck, that gor- 
geous blond creature?” 

“We are bosom friends. But why?” 
she asks with some curiosity. 

“Well, if you are the right kind of a 
sister you will put. in a lot of good words 
for me with her. I have always been 
pretty much interested in her, but I need 
some one to help the affair along.” 

Here the fair young thing begins weep- 
ing and accuses him of being a heartless 
wretch and a base deceiver, and says 
that she knew all along he did not care 
the least bit for her. 
easy. 


Without diplomacy man is, to quote 


the classics, a two-spot.—*Judge.” 


After that it is 


{ 






Death- due to Wallpaper. 





“The general public, we fear, is not 
acquainted with the dangers arising from 
arsenic coloring matter in wall paper,” 
says the “Scientific American.” “A re- 
cent death in Palmer, Mass., is directly 
attributed, by the medical: authorities, 
to this cause. The trouble which re- 
sulted so disastrously made its appear- 
ance a year and a half ago in’ what 
seemed to be nervous dyspepsia. Two 
months of travel abroad seemed to 
greatly improve the patient, but on re- 
turning home he soon grew worse again. 
On acecunt of certain conflicting symp- 
toms which could not be readily ac- 
counted for, a specialist was called in 
and gave it as his opinion that there 
was arsenic poisoning in the system. An 
investigation was then made, which re- 
sulted in the discovery of arsenic colors 
im the wall paper of the sitting-room.” 
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OF MUSIC 
COLLEGE STREET. 
DR. EDWARD FISHER, Musical Director. 


THE BEST EQUIPMENT AND FACILITIES 
AND STRONGEST FACULTY IN CANADA 


— Artists’ and Teachers’ Graduating Courses: 
17th Season now Open 


SCHOOL of LITERATURE and EXPRESSION 
Mrs. Inez Nicholson-Cutter, Principal. 


CALENDARS and SYLLABUS FREE 


MR. RECHAB TANDY 
TENOR 
Teacher of Artistic Singing. 


Conservatory of Music, 
Toronto. 


MR. W. Y. ARCHIBALD 


BARITONE 


_ Has returned from Italy, and will re-open his classes 
in Voice Correction and Placing, on Sept. 22nd. 





Studio— 





Studio—Nordheimers’. 


W. SPENCER JONES 


35 WALKER AVE., TORONTO 


Concert Directer and Accempanist 
Manager of High-Class Artists 
Correspondence from Committees invited. 
HAROLD JARVIS ard OWEN A. SMILY 
tour to Eastern Ontario and Maritime Pro- 

vinces Nove mber and December. 
A few open dates left. Write immediately. 


Teronto Junction College of Music 


MISS VIA MACMILLAN, Directress. 


HAROLD DOCKRAY PHILLIPS, M.A., Mus 
Bac. (Cantab ), F.R.C O., Organ and Theory. 


Scholarships in all departments. Names to be in by 
October ist. 


MR. H. M. FIELD 


Musical Studio— 


} 28 Floss Platz, LEIPZIG 
BERENICE PARKER 








.E.L. 
ELOCUTIONIST 
TEACHER AND ARTIST 
Studio—572 Jarvis St. *Phone—N. 865. 





EDMUND HARBY, Mus. Bac. 


Teacher of Piano-playing at Toronto Conservatory 
of Music and Westbourne School. Organist and 
Choirmaster of Parkdale Presbyterian Church. 


MRS. H.W. PARKER 
SOPRANO 


For Dates, Terms, etc., apply to 
Toronto Conservatory of Music, Toronte. 


The Sherlock Entertainment Bureau 
TORONTO 


Annual prospectus now being arranged. 
ser to Rooms 5 - 8 Nordheimer’s, 15 King Street 
ast. 


J. W. McFARLANE 


PIANIST AND ACCOMPANIST 
20 Collier Street, Toronto. 


A limited number of pupils received. Engagements 
solicited for Concerts, At Homes, Assemblies, For 
terms; dates, etc., apply to the above address. 


MRS. J, MENZIES SWANSON 


Certificated R. A. M., London, Eng. (honors), and 
Trinity, London. 


PIANO AND THEORY LESSONS 
Accompanist for Concerts, Parties, etc. 
12 Cariten Street 














EDWARD BARTON 


BASS VOCALIST 
PROFESSIONAL VOICE TRAINER 


681 Spadina Avenue, Toronto. 


ARTHUR BLIGHT 


CONCERT BARITONE 


Teacher of advanced singing. Principal Vocal 
Department, Toronts Junction College of Mus’c. 


Studio - Nordheimer Building 
- 15 King Street East. 


J, F. JOHNSTONE, C.M. 


PIANO, SINGING, THEORY, HARMONY, etc. 
Room 5, 269 Coll« ge Street, Toronto. 


THE VIOLIN 
J. W. BAUMANN 


Pupils received at Nordheimer’s, 
Studio No. 3. 


MISS JULIA F. MacBRIEN 


CONCERT PIANISTE AND TEACHER 


Pupil of Leschetizky, Vienna ; Wager Swayne, Paris, 
and Stepanhof, Berlin. Pupils prepared for all colle- 
giate and university examinations. Studio— Room 10, 
south-east cor, Carlton and Yonge Streets. 


P. J. MCAVAY 


Teacher of Singing © 


Studio- -146 Ossington Avenue 


























12-14 Pembroke Street 
F. H. TORRINGTON. Mus. Doc.. Musical Director. 


Students Trained as Teachers or Concert Artists. 
Kindergarten Music (lasses for Teachers and 
Children. Elocution, Oratory, Physicai Culture 
and Dramatic Art. 

EMA SCOTT-RAFF, Principal. 
CALENDAR AND SYLLABUS ON APPLICATION. 


MISS MARY HBWITT SMART 


SOPRANO 
VOICE CULTURE 


whith Vooal Teacher Bt Margaret > 
% 3 Col- 
lege, Toronto. Studio— U 
Yonge Street Arcade. 


FRANK C. SMITH 


TEACHER OF VIOLIN and PIAN® 








Studio—Toronto College Music or Williams’ 


143 onge Street. 


J. W. F. HARRISON 


Organist and Choirmaster St. Simon’s Church- 
Musical Director of the Ontario Ladies’ College, 
Whitby. Teacher of Piano and Organ of Toronto 





Conservatory of Music, Bishop Strachan School, and 


Branksome Hall. 21 Dunbar Road, Rosedale. 


MISS LILLIAN BURNS 
READER 


Principal of Metropolitan College of Music School 
of Expression. Teacher of Expression St. Margaret's 
College. For terms and dates apply— 


2% Homewood Ave 


MISS E. H. MOCKRIDGE 


TEACHER OF PIANO 


At Toronto College of Music, Bishop Strachan 
School and St. Monica’s School. 


Residence—No, 10 St. Joseph Street. 


G. D. ATKINSON 


Organist and Choirmaster Dundas Center Methodist 
Church, London. 


Teacher ef Piano and Organ Playing 

Toronto Studio—Room 19, Oddiellows Building, 
cor. College and Yonge. Fortnightly. 

Address— 474 Queen's Avenue, London, Ont. 


NORA KATHLEEN JACKSON 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


Pupil of Frau Elizabeth Grosser (Zurich), W. E. 
Haslam, Esq. and Dr. Ham. ‘Scored an unqualified 
success." — Mail and Empire Studios — Castle 
Frank Road, Rosedale, and Nordheimer’s. 


W. O. FORSYTH 


(Director Metropolitan Schvol of Music). 
PIANIST AND TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO- 
PLAYING, COMPOSITION, Etc. 


Private studio — Nordheimer’s, Toronto. 


FRANK S. WELSMAN 


PIANO VIRTUOSO 
AND 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED PIANO-PLAYING 


Studio at Mason & Risch, or Toronto College of 
Music. Residence—32 Madison Avenue. 


H. KLINGENFELD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
AND TEACHER 


306 Jarvis Street. 
or Conservatory of Music. 


LEONORA JAMES.KENNEDY 


Vocal Teacher and Concert Soprano 
CONCERTS, RECITALS, AT HOMES, etc. 


For terms address Mr. J. M. Sherlock, 15 
King Street Kast. Forterm for vocal instruc- 
tion address 27 Lakeview Aveaue. 


EORGE F. SMEDLEY 
Banje, Guitar and Mandelim Seleist 
Will receive 


Instructor of Waraiey Banjo, Mandolin = 
Guitar Clubs. Toronto of 
Music, Bishop Strachan Scheol, Pres 














Addrees— 





Stadio: Daytime, at Nordheimer’s; Even- 
ings, College of Music. _— 


MISS ALICE M. ROBINSON 


PIANIST 


Pupil of Xevier Scharwenka, Berlin, Germany, 
and A. S. Vogt, Toronto, 


Pupils and Concerts. 39 Willcocks Street, 


A. T. CRINGAN, tts. bx. 


Teacher of Vocal Culture and the Art of Singing 
Careful attention given to tone placing and 
development. 


Studio—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
Residen:e—633 Church 8St., Torento. 


NOW BOOKING ENGAGEMENTS 


Chrystal Brown 


Oraterie and Concert Tenor 
Address— 35 Bellevue Avenue, Toronto 


MRS. RYAN-BURKE 


VOIOE CULTURE 


Vocal Directress at Loretto Abbey. 
—Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


DAVID ROSS 


BARITONE 
TEACHER OF ADVANCED SINGING 


Studio—32 King Street West. 
Residence— 93 Howland Ave, 


MR. A. S. VOGT 


Teacher in the Advanced Grades of Piane 
Playing. 


Address - - - Toronto Conservatory of Music. 


FRANK E. BLACHFORD 


SOLO VIOLINIST 
Recitals 
168 Carlton 


Street 
or Conservatory of Music. 
RS. J. W. BRADLEY 


and Leader of Berkeley 
Methodist Chureh Choir, * 


























Cencerts 
Address— 








M® and Mrs. ALFRED JURY 
TRA OF SINGING 


OR a 
tific ; 
according to scien’ ity 





DeNAtD HERALD, A.T.C.M, 
TEACHER OF PIANC 


Bohool end Upper Canada 


Westbourne 


Address—® Ross Street. 





Whaley, Royce & Co 


Canada’s Greatest Music House 


Everything in Sheet Music 
ano Musical Instruments 


Our collection of RARE OLD VI@LINS, 
"CELLOS, etc., is THE LARGEST AND BEAT 
ever imported into Canada. Imspection 
invited. 


INSTRUMENTS ALLOWED ON TRIAL. 


158 YONGE STREET, » TORONTO 


——————— 














EDUCATIONAL. 


FRENCH LESSONS 


Mdile. Malaval -° Brevet Superieur 
will take a limited number of pupils privately 
or in class. 
Address—St. Margaret's College, Bloor St. W. 


THE MISSES STERNBERG _ 
PHYSICAL CULTURE AND OANCING 


ST. GEORGE S HALL (e-™ st.) and PARKDALE 


Evening Dancing Classes, SIMPSON HALL 


Classes now open. 


FRENCH CONVERSATION CLASSES 


FOR CHILDREN. 


MISS KING WOOD 


French Specialist (Diplomee) 


Will open afternoon classes Monday, Sept. 15th, 
at 95 Charles Street. Miss King Wood has lived 
seven years in France and Russia, and has made a 
thorough study of the best methods of teaching living 
languages. Terms and list of references sent on 


application. 
ia of Expression 
TORONTO 


Elocution, Physical Culture, 
Pedagogy, Literature 


This course embraces the University 
lecture topics and work in a well equipped 
gymnasium. 


For calendar write: Ema Scott Raff, 
F.C.M., care of School of Expression, 
Bank of Commerce Bidg., Bloor & Yonge. 








Write for prospectus. 

















M, C. HALL 


Cc. W. WREYFORD 


Ladies’ Gymnasium 
EVERY MODERN APPLIANCE 
Recreative and Curative Exercises 
EVERY MORNING 


FENCING—Teachers’ Complete Course. 
New Calendar now ready. 








ART. 
MR. J. |. RIDPATH 
Art Wood Carving Studio 


Classes now forming. Write for particulars. 
Room 12, Aberdeen Chambers, Victoria St. 


MRS. VERRAL MISS GORMLEY 


STUDIO 
Classes in Painting, Drawing and Medeling 


Strathoona Chambers, 
124 Victoria Street. 


MRS. DIGNAM 


PRIVATE STUDIC also 
Class Studies for Drawing and Painting 
42, 48, 44, 45, 46 Union Loan B 


28 Torente Bee. 


R F. GAGEN, A.R.CA., 


Miniatures, Water-Color and ink Portraits 
Studio—90 YONGE STREET 


J W. L. FORSTER 
oes PORTRAIT PAINTING 
Gtudie: 24 Kimg Stree West 




















PROFESSIONAL, 


GBERMAN E. TOWNSEND 


Public Accountant and Auditor 


Terente 
Reem #10.” "*Phone—Main 1301. 


RAILRGAD TEANSPORTATION. 

















CANADIAN 
SACIFIC 


HUNTERS’ EXCURSIONS 


FROM ALL STATIONS 


Sharbot Lake, Windsor, Wingham, Teeswater, Owen 
Sound, and intermediate stations ; also Hamilton to 
stations Mattawa to Nepigon and Garden River, 
inelusive, Kipawa and Temiskaming on OCTOBER 
oth to NOVEMBER sth, inclusive, and to Have- 
lock to Sharbot Lake, inclusive, on OCTOBER 
24th to NOVEMBER sth, inclusive. 


Single Fare for Round Trip 





4 Td 
ee 


Tickets valid for return until December 12th, 1903, 


Ask or write your nearest Canadian Pacific agent 
for copy of ** Fishing and Shooting " and ‘‘Sportman’s 
Map.” 


A. H. NOTMAN, 


HUNTERS EXCURSIONS 


SINGLE FARE FOR ROUND TRIP 


to— 
MUSKOKA LAKES District, LAKE OF BAYS, 
MAGNELAWAN RIVER, LAKE NIPISSING, 
SEVERN to NORTH BAY inclusive, LINDSAY 
to HALIBURTON, Points on C.A,. Ry., Rainy 


Lake to Rose Point, 


Tickets on sale Oct, 24th to Nov, Sth 
inclusive. 








Tickets on sale Oct, 9th to Nov. 5th 
To points on C.P.R,, Mattawa to Nepigon an 
Garden River inclusive, also Kipawa and Temis 
kaming. 
All tickets valid returning until Dec, 12th 


Special Colonist One-Way Excursion 
Tickets now on sale to points in Montana, 
Utah, British Columbia, California. 





For tickets and all information apply at City Ticket 
Office, north-west cor, King and Yonge Streets, 0! 
Union Station. . 
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= Ihe Piano is made accessible to a ; ot 
through the aid of the PIANOLA 2... Fall Cleanin i witout ning | 
fit without lining. 
ents / BY OUR New York and : 
DLINS, WHEN IT 1S CONSIDERED how many pianos there are Dustless Method Paris Models 
| BEST throughout the country which are not used save as an ornament— copied. 
ection 
WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED how much pleasure is being realized fy 
* from those pianos which ARE being used for the purpose for which ORDERED 
they were i d— . 
Se Prepare for Winter work 
ONTO WHEN IT IS CONSIDERED how much more pleasure even 
— these pianos would give if their owners could play upon thema The Have your carpets cleaned on the floor. ok can ONLY 
reater number of se’ections— ° clean a good sized house in half a day and our charges 
P °$ wie ALL THESE THINGS ARE CONSIDERED then th Sern are very reasonable ee ee, 
2 ee eee or ere em Se i ; 1% Richmond St. West, Toronto 
NS 7 75 purchase of a Pianola becomes a subject of self-interest to all owners Piano Co. Our Method saves you all the annoyance of housecleaning. 7 "Telephone ake 395 
hear Sond eee a op cern of pianos—more than this, it offers the best as well as the ONLY Limited. Z ‘i a 
We. we PRACTICAL REASON why you should invest from $300 to $1,200 3 King Street West Window Cleaning Department - a —— 
f ee ! i TORONTO. We cl yindow ke down awnings, put up storm sia 
‘ - p: is s yhich bles any to play th: e clean windows, take down a gs, | p : POR en % 
pains The Pianola is an instrument which enables anyone to play th: sashes and stain, oil and polish floors. High-Class % 
G piano, irrespective of musical training — Cost 3 d Mill; é 
; ‘ ‘ oOstuming an iliner 
ING At the same time it allows the player entire command of expression. Wall Paper Cleaned : eS : —- ¢Y 
ALL NOTF.—Do not confuse other so-called perfect piano players with Our preparation makes the paper as good as new. MDE. JOAN BISHOP ¥ 
ge St. THE PIANOLA. There is but one PIANOLA, and we are the Ask for particulars. Only experts employ ed in all MISS ALEXANDER s 
pen, exclusive agents. departments. Phone Main 1413. ene e erat : s 
SSES 406 and 408 Yonge Street. Tel.— Main 3077 4 
OD The PIANOLA has not only satisfied curiosity, but it has gratified eunta Pp MRS. MEVER’S | PARLORS 
a longing for an instrument WHICH WOULD DO JUST WHAT THE Dustless House Cleaning Co. 
» 15h, PIANOLA DOES—i.e., enable anyone to play the piano without the 59 VICTORIA STREET LIMITED. AT SUNNYSIDE 
godly necessity for tedious practicing. : : : : : : Silt ini tin ila, a meena 
— floor is perfect. Luncheons first- 
class only. For terms address 
sion entas aa ss of the | , = P. V. MEYER, 
ocia an erson m oO ne hig rest in the gift of the city and 
Ire, | had 1 arge properties and interests there- 1801 Queen Street West 
) Seldom have friends been more | in. took place on Thursday. Mr. Man- Or ’Phone Park 905. 
Bs, shocked than at the tidings of the| Ming leaves two children, Mr. Perey Man- = — 
ee death, in most pathetic circumstances, of | ning and Mrs. Hume Blake—his wife and e 
ulppe . Mrs. Widmer Hawke. the beautiful | be: ae elder daughter having prede- a 
young wife and mother of a baby boy.} ceased him. Mr. Manning was of Irish P ti 
Raff, Mrs. Hawke’s heart was not strong, and | birth and was in his 85th year at the riva e 
oo’ during the violent storm of last week |} time of his death a 
onge. her nerves were severely tried, result- - ; t 
ing in a collapse and her death. To all! At the British Consulate-General, U oring 
her family and her be reaved husband } Manila, recently, Hugh Balfour Dar- 
3 sympathy has been warmly flowing, and | ae eldest son of the Rev. Henry COURSES IN 
% a sense of keen personal loss gives ‘added | aulkner Darnell, D.D., of Avon, N.Y., a 
feelmg to the condolences of kind. Bw) eet. to Miss Clara Elizabeth Mathematics 
“Ve friends. ackenzie, eldest daughter of Philip 7 
RD * | Mackenzie, Esq.. barrister of London, English 
Lieutenant-Colonel Charles MacDou-, Ont. The ceremony was performed by sr 
a a i 0% W. J. Kenny, Esa.. H.B.M. Consul-Gen- i 
im gall has been appointed to a command | 3 y; , > < renc 
at Quebec, and his many friends are pour-. eral, in the presence of several wit- GE Vial 
E Comfortable ing congratulations on him and his fam-. nesses. Mr. and Mrs. Darnell were mar- a 
i . es _ 
rcises Vehicles a lia aa wad cae aaa anit PAA aes PERE Fb Bs Greek, etc., etc. 
-arriage i > les 3 ee > Gas) 
se. A modern carriage Is not a comfortable pose of helping to furnish the vestry of aT JNO. TA he o> TAUGHT BY MAIL. 
carriage without rubber tires. They St. Paul’s Churen, Bloor street east. 
EE also prolong the life of the vehicle— } takes place on Friday, October 30, 1903, Write to-day for particulars. 
make driving pleasant. | from 4 to 6 p.m., in the schoolhouse. Our tutors are graduates of the 
et | - a eee Se ‘- LUGSDIN & RANCKE British and Canadian Universities. 
: Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Bryce are now Fk Ee ENeS ee 
di DUN LOP , Settled in their new home, 95 Woodlawn OPENS MONDAY NOV. 2 ADDRESS 
udio S li | avenue, where Mrs. and Miss Bryce will | ———————____ ian ( C imi 
oO id Rubber | receive on the first and third Mondays 3 = Canadian orrespondence ollege, Li mited 
ee . | of each month. . a XC usive urriers... 40-46 King Street West, 
oria St. Tires | * e (ff) Main 4302 Toronto, Ont. 
| The Strolling Players’ Amateur Or- M F k ° 
Ps are like air Tires—wear like steel. |} chestral Society are likely to give three rs. 1S e A Seal or Persian Lamb 
Write for particulars. entertainments during the winter. Week- i saad : : 
edeling |ly practices are taking place, and the ee eee ee Jacket cannot be appreciated unless it | 3 exe 
| first entertainment will in all probability ‘ ry Carnahan’s 
be given in the large “American” dining- is well made and a perfect fit. Our 
shee | room of the King Edward Hotel. Some ary O cee os ; 2 
' misunderstanding seems to exist as to very large sales in jackets this season Floraline 
Me The DUNLOP TIRE CO., , membership and the payment of the fee ‘ 
Limited, ' for the season 1903 and 1904. The circu- ag a a are due perhaps tothe fact that we are 
, lar issued by the club provides that the : ae ; “pa RRR eS ( 
ainting TORONTO. | associate ‘membership subscription for P able to give satisfaction both in work-' ; atheskin. ream 
ing, ; the year is $3. If two members belong English Adaptation by WILLIAM ns 2 | 
, to the same family the subscription for WINTER. manship and fit. Wed. A. & A CARNATIAN, DRUGGISTS, ETC, 
; the two will be $5. If three members —— co arlton and Church Sts., nto Tel. M. 5 
Portraits belong to the same family the subscrip- RGR 
| tion will be $7. Extra tickets will be Seats on Sale Thursday. SHOW-ROOMS 993 Yon se St — STEERER REE 
issued to patrons, patronesses and asso- UPSTAIRS 5 @ 
, ciate members only for their friends for 
THe / each entertainment at $1 each. provided 
: there is sufficient accommodation. All GRAN OPERA WEDDING 
those who have been invited to become HOUSE CUTLERY 
_ associate members, and who desire to . o eu ; 
= eater a join the club, should at once notify the >| 2 ( ‘| : ‘ , , | ‘| ft) 6 | ‘] , ur assortment of the above 
ee eee. ee secretary, Miss E. H. Mockridge, 10 St. ee | Se tase IN S A embraces the best and latest 
ce ee ees Joseph street, and accompany the notifi- - NES Se 2 
Auditor — ut = — eo ‘cation with the membership fee. The Return Engagement of the nd designs of English and Ameri 
fee ae pene associate membership list will be closed Talented Romantic Actor fae can makers, 
an 0. se eee ei | are Edward R. Mawson One Week Begining Monday, Oct. 26th Nichoisons Cutlery Store 
i. POTTER’S | Mrs. G. G. Adam will, after October, ° 
——— be at home on the first and fourth Tues- In thes ful D n A 804 YONGE STREET 
_ days of the month at her mother’s resi- — SS. . moet ery MATINEES see all 
F = ; dence, 78 Crescent road. 
Only ‘First Quality” lenses are { 7 — 
‘ D < fo I e. The D 
‘ : a . ie etcaee Mr. and Mrs. Gerald Wade have re HE PRIDE 8 a 
es eee Coe ee turned to town and have taken a house | ’ y 
ee ee a J at 48 Ulster street, where Mrs. Wade Don t Delay 
will receive on the first and second Peeking your Will 
Chas. Potter&Co., “" —- 
e - The greate » efforts, the longer the time 
iS ’ Mrs. Bouchette Ander-or and Mrs | spent by an individual in accur ating pro- 
o 85 Yonge Street Hanley Baines are at 54 Ceci] street for InaC sdv by R. C. CARTON. : hor of perty for his family ther purposes, the 
gel the winter, and their reception day is | STRONG SUPPORTING COMPANY na Comedy by K. ©. CARTON, author o ek tsices iditias do sdaeie ok alia 
n River, or . SPECIAL SCENERY AND EFFECTS ‘ Lord and Lady Algy,” entitled Deel teh derailer ag 
S“TOBER until too late t e performed, e wi 
4 Slane The Genthe of Mr. Alexander Manning = forward free for the asking to any address in 
STOBER , took place after a short illness resultant Canada the various forms of wills 
' on a stroke of paralysis last week, and . 
| his funeral, headed by a magnificent THE 
T . | body of Toronto police and followed by TRUS TS AND 
members of the C ity Council and others 3 
rip whose part was to recognize the passing GUARANTEE 
as io es ike ine tend ae idee : 7 z COMPANY, Limited 
ee aks concerted «de, Aeon cade ane = scone (By arrangement with Charles Frohman.) ia at 
’ ve ¢ apital Subscribec 2,000,000. 
‘ific agent } : Capital Paid-Up 700,000.00 
a Matinees CHARLES B. DILLINGHAM, Manager. Office and Safe Deposit Vault 14 King 
ti Daily Street West, Toronte. 
; | Vuction 
foronto. R ] D It < d rilmour, Verner Clarge . 
= ecy per » A 0 « « larges, George 
= oyal Vou one Sale HIGH-CLASS VAUDEVILLA ast Includes tuin..,, ceorge tony, aca rieowes 
A selection of the new designs in id YORKE & ADAMS J. Carrington Yates, Herbert Budd, J. C. ¢ ‘estes. Miss Drina De Wolfe, Miss ' 
Flower Bowls, etc. OF fletrew Comedians. « Helen Tracy, Miss Laura Lemmers and Miss Alice Leigh. (ieo S. McConkey’ S 
Wedding Gifts a specialty. O i } EDWIN LATELL ° , 
a r enta ugs A Clever Musician RESTAURANT 
WILLIAM JUNOR and Carpets, Palace Strips, Da- EDDIE GIRARD & JESSIE GARDNER cone NCR oe 
. a . mascus Brass Armor, etc., . ¢ Soubrette and the Cop ried at Christ Church, okohama, on ‘ridays of each month after November 
RH 7 ae: a WALLNO & MARINETTE | July 1, and, as is customary with Bri-! Ist, ‘ Vl Afternoon 
INDSA Will be continued VO=BAY and every day , tish subjects on foreign soil, a marriage | CSroooe T 
y, Rainy LADIES WHO ARE BOARDING this week at 2.30 p.m. Marvellous Bar Performers. and registration is required at the Bri- | Me T ik Vj ROOMS Ca... 
and cannot er » their friends, are offered the v : consulate. | : is an officis r, Thomas L. Church has returned to 
co apd engees ener Siete, ome etal he ons Messrs. Courian, Babayan & Co. are hold- PAULINE MORAN tish consulate. Mr. Darnell is an official) | 21 tomas l. Church has returned to | © . 9000eeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
commodious kitchen, on one of the best West-end ing this sale for the purpose of advertising With New Songs, of the Canadian Pacific Railway ~al 1 Otte her 
avenues, close to cars, for afternoon receptions, etc. ile cneaMiisenee, Car tex thnaia tanh and THE LOVITIS * real anc awa, where he was the |= 
Gees plane music can be eugplied. Apply w Bex D genvine bargains are beirg secured by their Mr. and Mrs. Alan Sullivan have taken | S¥est of the Messrs. Christmas and Boon | 
a. anc pe ro Ss mae patrons at this sale, jepeper. rooms at Mrs. Duckworth’s for the win- | and of the Messrs. MoGee of Ottawa. 
F 1 0 — ter. Mrs. Hees has arranged to make a . 
’ — 40 KING SF. BAST u LISKA & KING series of visits to Syracuse and else ! Mr. and Mrs. N. Fred G vundy have 
bee. Ht (opposite King Edward Hotel.) nee where next week, and | believe Mr. Hees t*#,en rooms at Mrs. Frazee’s, 40 Cecil 
All lovers of Oriental Goods are invited to THE KINETOGRAPH intends taking a holiday with her street. Mrs. Gundy will be at home on Caterers and... 
ccursion attend the sale  ervithicanehananian ° | Thursday afternoons Manufacturing ; 
‘ontana, ’ ir Dr. George Elliot Cook of Chicago has ~ eet te 
ia. CHAS. M. HENDERSON & CO. renee leased Mr. J. F. Eby *s house, 134 Bloor Canon Sweeny having removed to 154 Confe ¢ tione VS... 


Auctioneers. 


H. S. SAUNDERS | 


VIOLONOELLIST {rs. §. S. Cook and Mias Gertrude Cook { at home to her friends on the first and 


street west Mrs. George Eliot Cook,! St. Patrick street, Mrs. Sweeny will be 
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719 Yonge St., Toronto 


Telephones— N orth 2004 and 2006 
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at Harbord Street, or Toronto Conservatory of Music will receive on the first, second and third second Wednesdays of each month | 
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Three of the 
Luxuries of 
MODERN 

TRAVEL 






























Suit Case 
The easy to carry, pack, 

and open case. 

Prices from $2.50 to $17.00. 










































NEW STYLE 


Deep Club Bag 
With double handles 


and extra deep. 
Prices—$9.00, $10.00, $11.00, $12. 





ENGLISH 


stvie Kit Bag 
The square opening Bag. 
Prices— $6.50 to $15.00. 





Catalogue ‘‘S” de- 
scribes all of our Travel- 


ing and Leather Goods 
which are different from 
what you buy elsewhere. 





S' WEST, 


105 KING 


aes, ale 
Leather Goods Co Limited 






the 
whole 
range of the 
key board of a Stein- 
way piano but rings true 
andclear. It is the per- 
fect symphony of the 
piano maker’s art. 


Steinway 
Pianos 


have earned the praise of 
the leading tone masters of 
modern times. They stand 
supreme the world over. 
Our stock embraces all the 
Steinway styles, and our 
store is arranged to facilitate 
intelligent selection. Our 
salesmen are at your service 
to give assistance in select- 
ing if you desire it. 





LE AGI 
THE nOROnEISEA Lo 
15 King St. I 








OR. CHARLES.J. RODGERS 


DENTIST 


CARLTON CHAMBERS, 




















South-East cor. Cariton and Yonge Sts. 








town who is just now adding brightness 
to the genial circle at the Manse in Sim- 
coe street is Dr. Armstrong Black’s young 
niece, Miss Bell of St. Mary’s 8, who has 
been quickly popular with young and 
old. Miss Bell was a guest at the Vic- 
toria Club ball last evening, and received 
on Thursday with Mrs. Armstrong Black. 
Mrs. Black has selected the first, second 
and third Thursdays in each month as 
reception days during the season. 


liam Laidlaw and her sweet daughter, 
Miss Laidlaw, on their appearance at the 
Dante lecture last Saturday, 
had just returned a couple of days before 
from a long sojourn abroad. 

* 


Brock and little Mildred and Miss Per- 
kins returned from Caux to London this 
week, and met Miss Grace Cawthra and 
Miss Campbell Renton there, they hav- 
ing been visiting at Mordington. 
Cawthra 
treatment for her rheumatic ‘gout at Aix- 
les-Bains, and recuperating ‘at Territet- 
Montreux, where the air and scene are 
sublime. 
at Ventnor. 
been recently 
Kennaway in Escot. 


land, St. 
Stratford, Mrs. 
Davidson, 
land, Miss Bethune, Mrs. R. W. Ball and 
son, 
Mrs. F. 
Falls of Winnipeg, Mr. 
Farewell of Whitby, 


Social and Personal. 


An exceedingly pretty little visitor in 


Many warm greetings met Mrs. Wil- 


for they 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Cawthra, Mrs. 


Mrs. 


has been undergoing heroic 


The family party will winter 
Miss Grace Cawthra has 
visiting Sir John and Lady 


Among recent sojourners at the Wel- 
Catharines, are Mrs. John H. 
A. W. Austin, Mrs. F. I 
Miss L. F. Judge, Lady How- 






Mrs. Blackstock, Miss Blackstock, 
C. Ellis of Toronto, Mr. John C. 
and Mrs. J. E. 


Mrs. R. Hareourt of 


Welland, Mrs. M. A. Coulter of Ingersoll, 


Mrs. G. 


S. Bingham of Hamilton, Mrs. 


Grasett of Simcoe, Mrs. W. W. Thomp- 
son of Niagara Falls, Mrs. David Thomp- 
son of Hamilton, Mrs. David McLennan, 





; each wore a pearl ring, 
| groom. 


Miss McLennan of Stratford, Miss Ade- 
laide Montizambert of Lindsay, Mr. Har- 
old B. Lewis, Mrs. 
Frances Pollard, Miss Priestley of Buf- 
falo, Mr. and Mrs. John W. Goff, Mr. and 
Mrs. 
and Mrs. J. W. Falls, Mrs. L. W. Pinson 
of Memphis, Tenn., Mrs. A. Koeing, Miss 


C. E. Pollard, Miss 


Albert Isaacs of New York, Mr. 


= 


Emily Grant of New Orleans, La., Mr. 
and Mrs. Frank C. Scrivener of Spokane, 
Miss Wild of Rochester, Lady Tilley of 
St. John, Miss Howland of London, Eng. 





Mr. and Mra. Cleve V. Hall, recently 
of Skaguay, Alaska, are paying a visit 
to their parents, Dr. and Mrs. John B. 
Hall of 326 Jarvis street, where they will 
be pleased to receive their friends, with 
Mrs. Hall, Mondays during their stay. 


Mrs. Douglas Ponton of Rosedale has 
gone to Ottawa on a visit. 
* 


Mrs. Matheson (nee Harrison) of St. 
Mary’s, who came down for the Melba 
concert, will spend a couple of weeks at 
306 Jarvis street. 

* 

Mrs. W. H. Pearson of Rosedale and 
her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Willie Pearson, 
jr., of Isabella street, are at Mt. Cl em- 
ens. 

* 
Frederick Clark- 
of the late Dr. 
to Miss Julia Wilhelmina 
daughter of the late Henry 
of Savannah, Ga., took place 
3 o’clock on 


The marriage of Mr. 
son Wright, grandson 
Adam Wright, 
Remshart, 
femshart 
at St. Simon’s Church at 
Wednesday afternoon. The ceremony 
was performed by the Rev. Protessor 
Cody, rector of St. Paul’s Churen. The 
church was artistically decorated in 
green and white. Three graduated arches, 
decorated with smilax and white chrys- 
anthemums, were placed in the center 


aisle for the bride to pass under, and 
the guest’ seats were marked with 
white ‘mums tied with white silk cord 


and ribbon. 
Beaty separated the ribbons for the 
bride to pass, and followed with the two 
small bridesmaids, Miss Marjorie Beaty , 
and Miss Mildred Marsh, in pretty white | 
organdie frocks, with large white sashes, | 
white beaver hats, and baskets of white | 
carnations tied with white chiffon. They | 
the gift of the 
Miss Helen Douglas, Miss Leila 
Ross of Newmarket and Miss Florence | 
Bankes were the older bridesmaids, in | 
frocks of white sun ray crepe de chine, 
the bodices with deep pelerines of fibre 
lace, and pointed angel sleeves of 
ray chiffon, and hats of white tulle, with 
plumes; they carried shower bouquets 
of pink roses and maiden-hair fern, 
tied with pink chiffon. 
horseshoes were the gifts of the groom. 
The bride, who was given away by Mr. 
John W. Beaty, wore a rcbe of ivory 
Duchess satin with box pleats of chii- 
fon at the hem, and a sk2 cud deep 
berthe of chiffon wrought with white 
siik applique. Wide half s veves of satin 
were slashed, with deep ruffles of ch.f- 
fon. She carried a bouquet of 
white roses and lilies of the valiev, ‘ied 
with white chiffon streamers, and he 
only ornament was a pea’l ne‘k et and 
heart, the gift of the groom. Mr. Mu- 
thew Cameron, cousin of the circ m, was 
best and Mr. Ainslee Greene, Or- 
tawa, and Mr. Hilary Unt the ushers. 
Mr. Wedd, another cousin of the groo.n, 
presided at the organ. \fter the cere- 
the bride’s mother he'd a_ recep- 
the residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
Beaty, 61 Crescent road. La’ er 
Mrs. Wright left for New 
York, whence they will sail for Savv- 
nah, Ga., for a three weeks’ honeymoon. 
The bride traveled in a navy blue suit cf 
zibeline, heavily stitched and strapped 
with broadcloth, over a white satin 
blouse. Her toque was of mink, navy 
velvet, and lace, and she wore a wile 
white feather stole. Mr. and Mrs. Wrigzit 
W oodstock. 


| 
} 
{ 
| 


sun | 


sho'v «7 


man, 


mony 
tion at 
John W. 


on Mr. and 


will reside in 


Presbyterian Church, on 


14th inst., the 


At. Kirkfield 
Wednesday, the 
of Miss Victoria Alexandra Fraser, sec 
ond daughter of Mr. Alexander Frase1 
of Kirkfield, to Mr. Arthur Angus Sang 
place. The church was beau 
with ferns, 
foliage The 


by her father, wore 


ster, t ok 
tifully 
plants 


decorated 

and autumn 
who was given away 
1 gown of blue over accordion 
pleated taffeta, with rose point and chif 
fon garniture, a white hat with plumes, 
and carried a large bunch of white roses 
The Miss Evelyn Fraser, a 
sister, fawn voile taffeta, 
with handsome lace on the bodice, and a 
becoming black velvet hat, with large 
plume, and carried a bouquet of 
carnations The best man was Mr. 
bert E. Larkin of St. Catharines. 
ceremony conducted by Rev 


\ oile 


bridesmaid, 


wore a over 


pink 
Hu- 
The 
Mr 


Was 


Masters Wilfred and 1 nn 


Wednesday, Nov. 4th. 1903 
2,000 : SHARES : $100, 000) 


Pretty pe arl | 


| 


marriage | 


potted 7 
bride, ! 
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If you want perfect music you should have 


THE CECILIAN 


The Perfect Piano Player 


With its aid anyone can play the piano without practice. 
Don’t have a silent piano in your house. Make it render 
to you the world’s greatest music. With it you can get 
the expression that is only obtained by years of work. 
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YE OLDE FIRME OF 


HEINTZMAN & CO., Limited 


Piano Salon 115-117 King Street West, TORONTO. 


















officiated. The bride was beautifully 
gowned in white silk organdie over taf- 
feta, trimmed with large silk medallions, 
and a duchess lace collar. She wore a 
long veil of Brussels net, prettily looped 
with orange blossoms. Miss Edythe Mag- 
wood, Toronto, assisted the bride as 
maid of honor, and Miss Michaelis of 
Whitby Ladies’ College as bridesmaid, 
both being becomingly attired in dainty 
silk gowns. The wedding march was 
played by Miss Millicent N. Stephens, 
who wore a gown of pearl gray crepe de 
chine. The groom was assisted by his 
brother, Mr. Elmer Best, of Peterboro. 
Mr. and Mrs. Best left by the evening 
train for the West. The bride’s going- 
away gown was of seal-brown lady’s 
cloth, piped with white satin, and she 
! wore a brown beaver hat, trimmed with 











The Broom to buy is the 
one that gives most satis- 
faction —that is 


cee nee cer ES SN RE RD 





_ little birds’ nests. Among her many 
gifts the bride received a handsome 


qfarter-cut oak cabinet of on 
which was a gilver plate, with her ini- 
tials engraved, ‘the gift of the groom. 
' * 


silver, 


BOECKH’S 


Bamboo-Handled | 
BROOM 


All we ask 1s for you to } 
get one from your grocer 
and try it. 


Mrs. W. B. Carey, wife of the Arch- 
deacon of Kingston, is visiting Mrs. Rob- 
ert Lovell, 573 Huron street. 








Accidents"will Happen. 












As 














As an evidence of the extraordinary 
solidity of construction and durability 
of the Gerhard Heintzman piano, Mr. 
Heintzman has pleasure in submitting 
the following extract from the Orange- 
ville “Banner” of October 8: 

“One of the chief centers of interest 
in the main hall was the display of Ger- 
hard Heinizmau pianos by Gourlay, Win- 
ter & Leeming of Toronto. The firm 
showed four splendid instruments, re- 
presenting the leading styles made by 
Gerhard Heinittzmaa. . 

“An accident is usually regarded as a 
misfortune, but it is not always an un- 
| mixed evil. Solidity of construction is 
one of the strong points of the Gerhard 
Heintzman instruments, and an accident 
to one of the instruments! ‘that figured 
in the display furnished the opportunity 
for a practical demonstration of the 
strength with which these pianos are 
constructed. After loading the instru- 
ments at the station, the jolting of the 
dray when starting caused one of them 
to fall backwards. It struck the ground 
cornerwise with great force. Instead of 
the smash that everyone expected, the 
instrument came through the mishap 
without any apparent injury beyond a 
couple of small cracks at one end and 
close to the top front of the case. 













C. J. TOWNSEND 


The undersigned have received instructions from the 


Consumers’ Gas Company 
OF TORONTO 
to sell by Public Auction, to the HIGHEST BID- 


DER, at the hour of 12 o'clock noon on 










Sto 






at 66-68 King St. East, Toronto 





Ma 








in lots of ten shares each of the NEW STOCK | 
the COMPANY, as ordered by the Board of Direc- 
tors, under the authority of an Act passed by the 
Legislature of Ontario in 1887. 


C. J. TOWNSEND & CO. 


Auctioneers and Storage. 















Turner, pastor of the church. The 
bridal party entered the church to the 
strains of the wedding march, played by 








Mrs. Musgrave, and the hymn, “The rn oe : The 
voice that breathed o’er Eden,” was sung pegenerity of the Gerhard Heintzman is 
by the choir. A reception was after- ; — ae ite General excellence, and this 
wards held at the home of the bride’s | fixed Soll, is the natural sequence of the 
parents, when a large number of guests | + po 7 Mr. Gerhard Heintzman, 
and friends offered sincere congratula- | who, with his splendid genius, has al- 






ways inspired his employees with the 
resolve that every piano that leaves the 
factory must reach the point of highest 
attainable excellence in beauty and re- 
finement of tone, 





tions to the happy couple, who left in 
the evening for New York. The gift of | 
the groom to the bride was a beautiful | 
gold watch, a gold brooch to the brides- | 











maid and a gold-mounted silk fob to; ll etc i of touch 
the groomsman. A great many very | bility om ee and -_ idity and dura- 
handsome presents were received. MaLrUction. 
* e | -<- 
[he marriage of Miss Adele Fleury, | Merit Backed by Enterprise. 











to Mr. | 


daughter of Mrs. 


Joseph Fleury, 





Arthur Roger Clute, will take place on One of the surest signs of approaching 
Tuesday, October 27, at the residence of | “iter has ome 16 hand in the shape of 
the bride's mother, 399 Huron street. | “VD dd’s lmmanae,’” published by The 





Dodds Media tine Company of ‘Toronto. 
For thirteen years this useful little book 
has made an annual appearance, and 
there are few more familiar or welcome 
visitors to the homes of 


The wedding will be a quiet one, the im- 
mediate relatives only being invited. 
* 


of Helen 


The engagement is announced 












Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Canada. Its 
Richard Dunn of Port Hope, to Mr. oe and statistics are carefully prepared 
George Whitfield Kaye of Ottawa, son} PY the best known authorities, and have 
| at the Ree, Sten Mone of Ghia been found uniformly correct. 

a” In addition to this, Dodd’s Almanac 

4 “rummage sale” for the Woman’s| ("tains much that is of interest to the 

| Exchange is to be held at St. Andrew’s Canadian reader. it gives in condensed 

Institute, Nelson street, on October 30| form the record for the year of the well- 
| and 31. Contributions for the sale will} know n Dodd’s Remedies that, first pre- 
| be thankfully received on either of those pared in Canada, have come to be a 
| days at the Institute. household word in the homes of the 

: * civilized world. 

A quiet wedding took place in Lind- It shows the growth of an industry 
say on Wednesday, October 14, at the founded on merit and cultivated by en- 
home of Dr. Vrooman, M.P., when his| terprise. It shows the appreciation of 
ward, Miss Nevada Webster, was’ mar-| the public for a remedy that they have 
ried to Mr. Louis Thexton Best of Sar-| tried them:elves and not found wanting. 
nia. Rev. G. W. Henderson, pastor of | It shows the health hundreds of sufferers 


the Cambridge Street Methodist Church,! have found in Dodd’s Kidney Pills when 





their 


of Canada’s 
Published in many countries 
guages, it 


it has 
Dodd’s 






provements, 


No matter what skill is employed in your kitchen you cannot 
do good cooking without the conveniences of the Imperial Oxford 
The diffusive flue construction means an evenly heated 
oven; the thermometer tells you the exact heat of your oven; the 

. draw-out oven rack makes basting simple; the draw-out grate makes 
repairs easy. The Imperial Oxford Range does perfect cooking with 
the least labor. 


Range. 


The Gurney Foundry Co., Limited 
Toronto, Canada 
Winnipeg 


only 


gone it 
Kidney 
ia Tablets. 


MRS. FISKE, 
of Magdala,” 


“Mary 


Montreal 


national 





( The professional cook would not be 
without the improvements and conveniences of the 


Imperial Oxford 
Range 


His skill would only be wasted in a poor stove. 
cannot expect anything like satisfactory. results without these im- 


and lan- 


has made Canada a familiar 
word in those lands where the great. Do- 
minion has heretofore stood for a dreary 
waste of forest and snow. 
has been 
Pills 


And wherever 
followed by 


and Dodd’s Dys- 






















































































No one in Canada needs 
to be told of their work. 
to every household. 
has done honor to The Dodds Medicine 
Co. and the proud name of Canada. 


It is familiar 


Suffice it to say it 
































































in which play 


she will open the new Majestic 
Theater, November 2. 


Charles 
daughter. 


Moss—Oct. 19, 
Moss, a son 
Cassels—Oct. 
G. Cassels, a son. 


1903, 


ton, fa. 


Headquarters in Canada for 
Everything in Talking 
Machines, 





Births. 


Hartley-Russell—Oct. 
William 


20, 





The The Cradie, Altar and the Tomb. 


Toronto, Mrs. 


Hartley-Russell, a 


Winnipeg, 


7 
4, 


Oshawa, 





Edward Harris, 


Mrs. Walter P. 


Mrs. Larratt 


we—Toronto, Mrs J. Howard Stowe, 
a daughter. 

Love—Oct. 18, Toronto, Mrs. Charles 
Alexander Love, a son. 
rtin—Oct. 17, Toronto, Mrs. H. W. 
Martin, a son. 

McKay—Oct. 12, Calgary, Mrs. Fred D, 
McKay, a son. 

Farewell—Oct. Blackfalds, Alberta, 
Mrs. S. H. ‘“arewell, twins, son and 
daughter. 

Unwin—Oct. 9. New York, Mrs. F. M. 
Unwin, a daaghter. 

Marriages. 

Harris—Ross—On Wednesday, Oct. 14, 


of Hamilton, to 


FRENCH-GERMAN-SPANISH 


143 YONCE STREET 


| Archibald o 
Laura O’Neil Ireland. 


I. C. 


EDISON 


REPEATING PHONOGRAPH 


Introduced by the INTERNATIONAL 
CORRESPONDENCE SGHOOLS, Sora-- 
An immensely successful 
and popular method. Hear a Free 
Lesson. 


the R. S.Williams & Son Co. 


October 24, 1yv3 








































































The amateur cook 


Vancouver: 5 








in their misery they thought death was [ONLY VENTILATED MATTRESS 
reliei. 
And Dodd’s Almanac has become one 
advertisements. 





Time is Money ! !! 
You get as good as9 hours’ sleep 
in 8 hours on 


A MARSHALL MATTRESS 


The extra‘sleep will pay for the 
bed in a few months. 


The Marshall Sanitary Mattress Co. 
259 KING ST. WEST, TORONTO 


Phone— Main 4533 Send for booklet. 
Factories—Toronto, Chicago, and London, England. 












Mary Frances, third daughter of Mr. 
S. Ross, of 5 Dunbar road, Rosedale. 
Gibson—Townsley—At the residence of 


the bride’s parents, Stogdale Place, 
Toronto Junction, on Oct. 14, 1908, by 
Rev. H. S. Magee, E. J. Maude, 


daughter of George S. Townsley, to 
Rev. J. Whitfield Gibson, of Quincy, 
Kentucky. 

Cornock—Orr—On Tuesday, Oct. 20, 1903, 
at St. Mark’s Church, Parkdale, by 
the Rev. C. L. Ingles, M.A., William 
Cornock to Marie Meredith Orr, sec- 
ond daughter of William A. Orr, 

Merrick—Gray—Oct. 14, Toronto, Walter 


Percival Merrick, C.E., to Alice Mar- 
ion Gray. 
Powell—Onslow—Aug. 22, Toronto, Grant 


Harkin Powell to Caroline Charlotte 

Onslow. 
Thompson—Ireland—Oct. 12, Toronto, 
Graham Thompson to 


Sheppard—Lavelle—Oct. 
S. Sheppard to Alice Lavelle. 

McLean—Follett—Oct. 14, Toronto, Ernest 
L, McLean to Edna Follett. 

Eveson—Gosling—Oct. 14, Toronto, Harold 
ieeoree Eveson to Mabel Allarton Gos- 
ng. 

Horsey—Laing—Oct. 14, Toronto, John 
Haydn Horsey to Amy Louise Laing. 

Johnston—Crawford—Oct. 14, Toronto, 
Frank Barclay Johnston to Katharine 
Crawford. 


14, Toronto, Geo. 






Deaths. 


Manning—Oct. 20, Toronto, 
Manning, aged 84 years. 
Cross—Oct. 20, Toronto, Elizabeth Cross, 


aged 70 years. 

Hall—Oct. 14, at sea, William Welfitt 
Hall, J.P., D.L.L., aged 45 years, 
Mitchell—Toronto, Heber William Mitch- 
ell, aged 25 years and 7 months. 
Merritt—Oct. 18, Toronto, Mary Merritt. 
Myers—Oct. 17, Sault Ste Marie, Elgin 


Myers, K.C. 
Turquand—Oct. 18 Toronto, Robert Tur- 
aged 9 days. 


quand, 
Fisher—Oct. 14, Toronto, 


Fisher, aged 14 years. 


W. H. STONE 


UNDERTAKER 
vonat 348 street 
‘Phone—Main 932 


Alexander 


Marjorie H. 








J. YOUNG “2x. “mary 


The Leading Undertaker 
"Phone 679. 359 YONGE STREET 











Easily Learned 


AT HOME 


BY THE 


S. Language System 


With Ths 




























